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“Before my Bahamavention, 
the smallest things would set me off. 
Like someone saying hello.” 


| started off with a stress-melting walk through the quaint island villages of The Abacos, 
and no sooner had | laid eyes on Elbow Cay’s famous candy-striped lighthouse than | felt like my old, 
easygoing self. Could someone you know use a Bahamavention? Find out at bahamavention.com 


or call 1-800-bahamas to speed their healing with a trip to the 700 Islands Of The Bahamas. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES WHITE 


Dreams of Glory 
It got plenty of nominations, but 
Dreamgirls was denied two of the big 
ones. Tales from announcement day. 
BY DAVE KARGER 


Best Actor 
Best Actress 


Jewels of the Crown 
We anoint the very best royal roles to 
earn Oscar nods. BY TIM PURTELL 


Best Supporting Actor 
Best Supporting Actress 


Beginner’s Luck 
The first time's the charm as film debuts 
yield Oscar nominations. BY TY BURR 


Blast From the Past 


1982's Oscars saluted legends (Fonda! 
Hepburn!) and pitted Reds against 
Chariots of Fire. BY STEVE WULF 


Man of a Thousand Faces 
Rick Baker won the first makeup Oscar 
in 1982 and remains the most prolific 
winner in the category. BY STEVE DALY 


Best Director 
Best Picture 
Honorary Oscar 
Baby, Oh ‘Baby’ 


The film Baby Doll was nearly silenced 
by the Catholic Church on its way to 
1957's Oscars. BY CHRIS NASHAWATY 
Casting a ‘Giant’ Shado 

Behind the scenes with the stars of th 
1956 classic. BY GILBERT CRUZ 


Hostess Treat 


to leave her dancing shoes at hon dR Z ’ 

BY DAN SNIERSON a, 2 Beyonce Knowles 
Fae performance in 

Oscar Ballot _ 4 : & ‘Dreamgirls’ didn’t 


catch the Academy’s eye, 
but we’ll always 
give her a “Listen” 
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Perfection has its price. 
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Patrick Warburton, and more. 
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GREY'S ANATOMD 


"ME TOP 10 


‘Grey’s’ Matter 
Choosing the cast of 
Grey’s Anatomy as 
Entertainers of the Year 
was a good move, in the 
tradition of picking 

the casts of Friends or 
SNL in the past. You 
did a great job of high- 
lighting why they made 
a difference this year, 
But I wonder why the 
show didn’t get a 
mention in your Best 
of TV section? 

Juan Art. Herrera 

New York City 


Winning Streep 
Thanks for a great year- 
end issue. Particular 
thanks to Meryl Streep 
for showing everyone 
what 57 really looks like: 
radiantly beautiful. 


Michallene McDaniel 
Winder, Ga. 


“Choosing 
the ‘Grey’s’ cast 
was a good 
move...but why 
didn’t the show 
get a mention 
in your Best 
of TV section?” 


New Yor 


DiCaprio Dissed 

I was perturbed to see 
Leonardo DiCaprio 
absent from both the 
Entertainers of the Year 
and Great Performances 
categories, considering 
he gave two of the best, 
in Blood Diamond and 
The Departed. Really, the 
Mac spokesmen gave a 
better performance? 


Danielle Schultz 
West Bend, Wis. 


‘Battlestar’ Turn 
You frakkin’ nailed it 
when you singled out 
Battlestar Galactica’s 
James Callis for one of 
2006’s great perfor- 
mances, Watching his 
Dr. Gaius Baltar navigate 
dead-end predicaments 
every week is a pleasure. 


Joe Glass 
Orlando 


On the Bond 
Wagon 

A+ to Owen Gleiber- 
man for picking Casino 
Royale as top movie of 
2006 (The Best and 
Worst Movies)! I was 
born during the height 
of Connery Bondmania 
and saw Goldfinger asa 
toddler. As I grew older, 
I felt guilty about loving 
the series, especially 

as it degenerated into 
cartoon action and 
silliness, Casino Royale 
restored my faith in 
what Owen called 

“the very soul of movie 
escapism.” It’s not 
about the gadgets or 
the women. It’s about 
great storytelling. 

Kirk Kicklighter 

Carrboro, N.C. 


WRITE TO US! 


We want to know what 
you think. Send e-mails to 
ew_letters@ew.com or 
mail to 1675 Broadway, 
New York, NY 10019. 
Include your name, 
address, and telephone 
number. Letters may be 
edited for clarity or length. 


Customer Service and Subscriptions 
For 24/7 service, please use our website 


(www.ew.com/customerservice), or call 
1-800-828-6882. You can also write 
to ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY at P.O. 

Box 30608, Tampa, FL 33630-0608. 
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GALLERY 


What do you do in Park City, Utah? If 
you're Josh Hartnett, Alan Alda, Teri 
Hatcher, and Kathryn Morris, stars of 
Rod Lurie’s Resurrecting the Champ, 
you stop by EW’s photo studio. Check 
out our gallery online for more pictures. 


What is Eddie 
Murphy’s best 
role? 


News Roundup 
Well before the 
sugarplums dancing 
in your head hit the 
showers, our new 
newsman Mike Bruno 
is cooking you up a 
delicious—and nutri- 
tious!—morning feast 
of everything breaking 
with the light of day. 


*See the nextissue 
forresults 


OBSESSIVE FAN 
OF THE WEEK! 


Look, down in the sea! It's a fish! It's a snake! 
No, it's the “Number One Aquaman Fan in the 
World"! Or, as he’s known to those who walk on 
land, Rob Kelly of Marlton, N.J. So why does 
Rob think he's an OFOTW? Well, he runs a blog 
called “The Aquaman Shrine” (http://aquaman 
shrine.blogspot.com), And besides, he asks, who 
else but an OFOTW would “allow himself to 
be photographed like this”? Ummm...no one? 


Which TV show's 
return are you most 
excited about? 


38% Lost 


PopWatch 
If you like your blogs 
to shimmy shake, 
join our bootylicious 
team daily. They've 
got all the skills that 
kill—and would never 
even think of putting 
Baby in the corner. 
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introducing volume couture mascara 


The look is volume! And now, Max Factor introduces a sleek, chic new way to get there: a Volume Couture 
brush with precision micro-channels in every bristle. Extreme volume without clumping for every little lash — 
the latest couture look from the Lash Perfection collection. What will your lashes be wearing this season? 
Carmen Electra is wearing Volume Couture in Rich Black, MAXeye Shadow in Smooth Sailing, MAXeye Liner in Jean Jacket. For retailers and tips, visit maxfactor.com 


VOLUME COUTURE IS THE OFFICIAL MASCARA OF MILAN FASHION WEEK 


makeup, maximized. 


TAKE HOME THE MOST ACCLAIMED 
FILMS OF ALL TIME 


Own THE ALL-NEW 


"BRO OKEBACK | 2-DISC COLLECTOR'S EDITION 
AIN THE ACADEMY AWARD =WINNING’ MASTERPIECE 
2-DISC COLLECTOR'S EDITION THAT GAPTINATED US ALL 
4 a 
y 
AS a 
. x a = 
Z Se a — ~— Sa 
va a ix . < t ‘ ’ ~ os : cole INCLUDES : ‘ e > 
ie AE | “em 8 COLLECTIBLE 
THE TIMELESS ACADEMY AWARD= WINNING STORY 
AT CAPTIVATED AUDIENCES EVERYWHERE 
2 ¢ ALL-NEW BoNUs MATERIAL 
= * ALSO AVAILABLE ON HB DVD 
; 
ALSO LOOK FOR THESE AWARD-WINNING TITLES 


Including RAY, Winner of Two Academy Awards: 


Including Best Actor. Jamie Foxx 


WINNER 5° ACADEMY AWARDS” 


Additional Titles: Pea 
Erin Brockovich Lost in Translation Out of Africa The Deer Hunter The Pianist 
Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless Mind The Sting The Constant Gardener Traffic 


Www.universalstudioshomeentertainment.com 


* 2005 BEST DIRECTOR, vs ORIGINAL SCORE, BEST ADAPTED SCREENPLAY, BROKEBACK MOUNTAIN 
“keademy tacaed™ is the registered trademark and service mark of the Academy o! Motion Picture Arts and Sriences. 
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Cusack , Posey 
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s the Sundance Film Festival quietly 
began on Jan. 18, the question in all 
the screening rooms, party tents, and 
corporate-sponsored lounges was: 


Would there be a Little Miss Sunshine this year? 
Aclassic success story, the crowd-pleaser that 


> commanded a $10.5 million deal at last year’s 
glitzy gathering was about to bask in Oscar’s love. 
wl But early on, none of this year’s movies were yet 


generating its memorable buzz, or a similar pay- 


But seriously, folks: Dark, dour, and daring out. Friday and Saturday rolled lazily by without 


news of million-dollar deals floating through the 


films (we re looking at you, Dakota Fanning!) frozen Park City, Utah, air. Intentionally or not, 
stand out at the annual celebration Sundance 2007 was looking less overblown than 


the steroidal versions of years past. 


of indie cinema. BY GREGORY KIRSCHLING Leave it to Harvey Weinstein to shake things up. 


MINES AND SLATER 


GETTY IMAGES. 


RAN/ 
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From top: Steve Buscemi and 
Sienna Miller; Ryan Reynolds; 
James Franco, Ellen 

Page, and Catherine Keener; 
Heather Graham 
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The hard-charging exec came roaring forth by 
Sunday morning, and the sleepy affair came to 
life as he negotiated into the wee hours, offering a 
reported $4 million to bag Grace Is Gone, a drama 
featuring John Cusack as a father of two who 
learns his wife has died in Iraq but can’t break 

it to his girls. (Weinstein is already planning an 
Academy Award campaign for the never- 
nominated Cusack.) “I had a feeling the timing 
would be right,” says Cusack. “I thought 
the country would be coming around 
to a fatigue about the war, and we’d be 
ready to look at the cost of it. We'd start 
to face the truth, and look beyond 
American Idol for a minute.” 

Judging from at least a dozen more 
films, that could have been the festi- 
val’s general mandate. Kicking off 
with Chicago 10, a documentary about 
’60s political protesters that mixes 
animation and archival footage, this 
year’s was a serious bunch, featuring 
titles like Ghosts of Abu Ghraib and 
No End in Sight (a documentary about, yep, the 
war in Iraq). Entries like the vagina-dentata 
drama Teeth, and Zoo, a documentary about 
man-horse love, also kept things reliably dark. 
“Do I think it’s edgier this year? I do,” says festi- 
val director Geoffrey Gilmore, who figures film- 
makers are reacting to the grave state of world 
affairs. But the heavy subject matter didn’t stop 
buyers from closing more than 10 deals by 
Tuesday afternoon. Execs from Fox Searchlight, 
which scooped up Sunshine and 2004’s Napoleon 
Dynamite at festivals past, had already unveiled 
their well-received Laura Linney-Philip 


— ‘Waitress’ star 
Keri Russell 


Seymour Hoffman dramedy The Savages. So they 
were in a grabby mood, and by Monday afternoon, 
president Peter Rice had spent a reported $4 
million on psychological scary-kid thriller Joshua 
and reportedly just under $4 million for Waitress, 
the last movie from indie actress-director 
Adrienne Shelly, who was killed in November. Its 
first public screening was upbeat, but the cast, 
understandably, had a hard time staying cheery. 
“Normally Sundance is a big party, a celebra- 
tion,” says star Keri Russell. “This is not that.” 

But the first six days still provided some 
goofy moments. At the press screening for the 
underwhelming Heather Graham drama Adrift 
in Manhattan, one audience member lay down 
on the floor and went to sleep. A festival volun- 
teer admitted that he was high while watching 
Gregg Araki’s stoner comedy Smiley Face—and 
said the movie s¢i/l wasn’t funny. And the loudest 
early flop may have been Hounddog, which 
arrived amid controversy—it was dubbed The 
Dakota Fanning Rape Movie—and inspired a few 
walkouts during its first screening. “I was 
thrilled it was [only] two people,” says director 
Deborah Kampmeier. “My last film [2003's 
teen-pregnancy drama Virgin], half the theater 
would be empty before 10 minutes were up!” 

In keeping with the ubiquitous slogan (“Focus 
on Film”) plastered on buttons by festival organ- 
izers, the attendant Sundance party scene that 
ballooned in recent years was muted. “There def- 
initely seems to be fewer sequins in the snow, 
and much less of that annoying static that serves 
absolutely no purpose to anybody,” says 
THINKFilm’s Mark Urman, who 
picked up the space documentary Jn 
the Shadow of the Moon for a reported 
$2 million. And perhaps because the 
IRS started taxing star gift bags this 
year, or—as Gilmore puts it—“it started 
to look pretty f---ing uncool for rich 
people to be pulling stuff off shelves 
and walking away with it’—the 
swag suites weren’t as star-packed. 
(That might be because product publi- 
cists were sending e-mails like the 
one about a star who “loved the entire 
Lia Sophia line so much that she asked for the 
entire collection—grand total: $7,000.”) 

By Tuesday, the festival was in the middle of a 
buying frenzy, and a Sunshine-like ray of hope 
finally burst through: Son of Rambow, a quirky, 
*80s-set British comedy about a boy obsessed 
with Rambo: First Blood, was snapped up by 
Paramount Vantage for just under $8 million. 
On the day Little Miss Sunshine blossomed into 
a Best Picture contender, a new Sundance 
darling was born. @ (Additional reporting by Neil 
Drumming, Chris Nashawaty, Whitney Pastorek, 
Missy Schwartz, and Adam B. Vary) 
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Heroes’ Masi Oka, Greg 


Grunberg, Zachary Quinto, and 


By Scott Brown 


James Franco wishes Lindsay Lohan 


well after flap over a 


lleged dis He also 


suggested she check herself, lest she wreck 
herself, then snapped and sashayed off. 


Suzanne Somers reveals, “All my 


jewelry burned up” 


in Malibu wildfire 


Vows Somers: “No more paper jewelry!” 


0.J. book leaked in Newsweek Among 
the revelations: a great recipe for pan- 


Sendhil Ramamurthy; (right) 
Veronica Mars’ Kristen Bell 


TUBE TALES 


What were the hot topics at the networks’ 
semiannual meeting with TV critics? The 
Simpsons, swingers, and...David Alan Grier. 


BY JENNIFER ARMSTRONG + TIM STACK 


cakes O.J. never made—but if he had, this 
is how he would have made them. 


Sharon Stone's 

“lopsided breasts” get 

Razzie nom for Worst 

Screen Couple Righty 
Tighty will accept on behalf 
of the ailing Lefty Loosey. 


HEROES CAST: MAURY PHILLIPS/ WIREIMAGE.COM: BELL: LESTER COHEN/WIREIMAGE.COM: JACKMAN; GARETH DAVIES/GETTY IMAGES: THE SIMPSONS: FOX; STONE: TONY BARSON/WIREIMAGE.COM; PITT AND JOLIE; NBC U PHOTO BANK, 


January is a significant 
month in TV land for two 
reasons: First, it marks 
the glorious return of 
American Idol to the 
schedule; and, second, 
it's the time when the 
networks gather to pres- 
ent their midseason 
series to journalists at the 
Television Critics Asso- 
ciation’s press tour. ABC 
kicked off the broadcast 
portion of the festivities 
on Jan. 14 in Pasadena 
with news of a potential 
series finale for Lost, fol- 
lowed by NBC, CBS, The 
CW, and Fox. Below, a 
report from part 2 of the 
winter confab. 


NBC The net will help 
another ‘80s comedian 
make a comeback when 
In Living Color’s David 
Alan Grier hosts the new 
improv competition 
Thank God You're Here. 
NBC Entertainment 
president Kevin Reilly 
also renewed Heroes, 
The Office, My Name Is 
Earl, and Law & Order: 


SVU. “A big goal is to 

get some tent poles up,” 
he said. “We've got one 
now [with Heroes] 


Jackman - < 


CBS Entertainment pres- 
ident Nina Tassler plans 
to “throw out the rule 
book” and develop buzzy 
new series. Possibilities 
include Swingtown, a 
drama about sexually 
liberated couples in the 
‘70s, and the musical 
drama Viva Laughlin 
(based on the BBC’s Viva 
Blackpool), produced by 
Hugh Jackman. 


THE CW In an effort to 
pull viewers into Veronica 
Mars’ orbit, the season's 
final five episodes will be 
stand-alone, rather than 
part of a serialized mys- 
tery. “It's a way to experi- 
ment...so people aren't 
intimidated,” CW enter- 
tainment president Dawn 


Ostroff said. She also 
revealed that The CW is 
“talking” to Gilmore Girls’ 
Lauren Graham and Alexis 
Bledel about returning for 
an eighth season. 


FOX It's a big year for The 
Simpsons: They'll cele- 
brate episode No. 400 in 
May and release their big- 
screen debut in July. Exec 
producer James L. Brooks 
promised “it’s the home 
team doing the movie,” 
and said they're aiming 
for a PG-13. How's it feel 
to be TV's oldest living 
comedy? “Sadly, many of 
our fans have died,” 
cracked creator—exec 
producer Matt Groening. 
“Luckily, new ones are 
being born every day.” 


1 


Michael Madsen says he smashed his 
cell phone with a hammer Explained 
the actor, “Thing was talkin’ to me.” 


Martha Stewart tries to trademark name 
of N.Y. town Something about Im- 
cloneville just makes her want to own it. 


Ex—sex club owner says he'll reveal all of 
his Hollywood clientele And—heads up, 
ALF—he’s going alphabetically. 


Brangelina raises 
awareness about 
>, New Orleans by mov- 
ing into $3.5 million 
French Quarter man- 
sion If their aim was to high- 
light the obscene wealth 
gap, mission accomplished. 


Today to get fourth 


hour Somehow, 


NBC says, this will result in even less 
screen time for Ann Curry. 


Leonardo DiCaprio feared being a 
“piece of cute meat” So he opted to be 
the artful garnish you push around the plate. 


For all the latest headlines, pictures, and ridiculous 
Hollywood miscellany, visit popwatch.ew.com 
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Capt. Jack Sparrow led the charge as the battered box 
office finally proved seaworthy in . Here’s acomplete 
guide to the biggest hits—and a few memorable flops. 
BY DANIEL FIERMAN 


9 Casino Royale 


DOMESTIC | FOREIGN TOTAL 
BOX OFFICE | BOX OFFICE | BOx OFFICE 


THE WINNERS 


So: America loves ambisexual 


2 | CARS | $2179 | $462.0 
P ae, wisecracking eee 3 | X-MEN: THELASTSTAND | | $2247 | $459. 
shirtless superspies, animated | 
woolly mammoths, and the sight 4 | THE DA VINCI CODE | $539.6 | $7571 
é] } | 
of Ben Stiller being chased bya 5 | NIGHT AT THE MUSEUM* $159.1 | $364.0 
" T. rex skeleton. What does all 6 | SUPERMAN RETURNS $191.0 | $3911 
Y ; 9 
Aros) | this sey about our country: We 7 | ICE AGE: THE MELTDOWN | $4525 | $6478 
Biratos edit ie don’t know. What does tt mean | | | 
j *)the Caribbean: for Hollywood? Simple. —® | HAPPY FeeT* [SEAS SaaS 
a! Bases ‘ \ After a dreadful 2005, the 9 | CASINO ROYALE* | $389.6 | $553.9 
Sas Aa | | | 
SaaS box office got back on track. 10) OVER THE HEDGE | | gme7 | $3317 
’ F H olly wood p ulled $9.1 11 | TALLADEGA NIGHTS... $147 | $162.9 
billion domestically in 2006 =a 
* 1 | $158.8 
(up 3 percent over last year) 2 |THE PURSUIT OF HAPPYNESS $l27 | $158 
and $14.6 billionoverseas —_13|_ cuick $04.8 | $292.2 
(up llpercent). That’saloadof —_14| mission: 1mpossiBLe m | $2636 | $3976 
doubloons for studio suits who aml fonts sida: Meigs 


had been bracing themselves 
Rh, for another keelhauling. 
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re, | sororice | soxornce | soxarice : > : | aoxorrice | sox orrice lies COPCE 
17 THE DEPARTED* | gizi7 | $iai4 | $2531 59) THE PRESTIGE* $53.0 | $410 | $94.0 
| j | 
18 | THEBREAK-UP | $1ig.8 | $847 | $2035 60) THELAKE HOUSE $52.3 | $625 | $114.8 
19) SCARY MOVIE 4 $90.7 | $876 | $178.3 61| HOODWINKED | gsu2 | $572 | $ioe4 
| | | | 
| | | | 
20) FAILURE TO LAUNCH | $98.7 | $397 | $1284 62) BLOOD DIAMOND* | $50.6 | $13.0 | $63.6 
21) INSIDE MAN | $88.6 | $958 | $184.4 63) APOCALYPTO* $49.8 | $285 | $78.3 
22) SANTACLAUSE3...* $94.4 | $263 | $107 64) FIREWALL $4.8 | $340 | $828 
| | | THE LOSERS 
23) OPENSEASON $04.3 | $1016 | $185.9 65) DATEMOVIE | $40.5 | $360 | $84.5 They cost serious 
| scratch. They landed 
24) THE PINK PANTHER $022 | $765 | $1587 66) WHENASTRANGER CALLS $479 | $191 | $670 with a serious thud. 
| And they came from 
25 EIGHT BELOW gare | $388 | $1204 67| HOSTEL | $473 | $332 $80.5 er lodatyamnareutel 
26! saWwiil $eo2 | $667 | $1469 NANNY MCPHEE | sara | $750 | $1223 directors. We're look- 
| ing at you, Michael 
NACHO LIBRE | $80.2 | $190 | $99.2 69) SILENTHILL | $47.0 | $53.0 | $100.0 Mann (‘Miami Vice’), 
} Wolfgang Petersen 
28) DREAMGIRLS* | $774 | $1 $78.5 70\ GLORY ROAD $426 | $04 | $430 (‘Poseidon’), and M. 
Night Shyamalan 
29) CHARLOTTE’S WEB* | $76.8 | $217 98.5 71| LADY INTHE WATER 23 | $305 | $728 ; ¢ 
| | $ ; ; 4 $ (‘Lady in the Water’). 
30 YOU, ME AND DUPREE $75.8 | $547 | $130.5 72| THEHILLS HAVE EYES | $48 | $28.0 | $69.8 ~ a 
} 
31 MONSTER HOUSE $73.7 | $630 | $1367 73 | WEAREMARSHALL* | gaa | —— | sau 
| | | } 
32| JACKASS; NUMBER TWO $728 | $n7 | $845 74\| JOHN TUCKER MUST DIE | $40 | $182 | $59.2 
33] BARNYARD: THEORIGINAL... | $72.6 | $335 | $1061 75| STRANGER THAN FICTION* | $40.4 | $35 | $439 
| | 
34) ERAGON* $72.3 | $156.7 $229.0 76 THEILLUSIONIST | $39.8 | $241 | $63.9 
35) RV gna | $158 | $875 77 TEXASCHAINSAW: THEBEG...| $39.5 | $109 | $50.4 4 
| | 90 Snakes on aRlane 
36 | V FOR VENDETTA | $70.5 | $620 | $132.5 78\ THEGRUDGE2 $39.1 | $257 | $64.8 
| | NET EFFECT 
37) WORLDTRADECENTER | $70.3 | $921 | $1624 79 GRIDIRON GANG $38.4 | $2) $40.5 First, the Internet 
| | | « , 
38 BIGMOMMA'S HOUSE 2 $702 | $679 | $1381 LAST HOLIDAY | $384 | $49 | $43.3 made ‘Snakes.’ And lo, 
| | they were box office 
39) ROCKY BALBOA* $677 | $24.3 | $92.0 81| THE NATIVITY STORY | $376 | $80 | $456 poison. Then came 
| | ‘Borat,’ which Fox 
40, STEPUP $65.3 | $420 | $1073 82) MANOFTHE YEAR | $3724 | —— | $374 released on only 800 
| 3 slesti 
creens lestitcrash 
j | 
41) MIAMI VICE $63.5 | $i04 | $163.9 | THE WILD | $37.4 | $648 | $1022 iinder a similar wave of 
42) DEJAVUt $63.4 | $795 | $142.9 84) 16 BLOCKS | $36.9 | $220 | $639 online hype. Oops. 
| The lesson? The inter- 
43) MADEA'SFAMILYREUNION | $63.3 | —— | $633 85) ACCEPTED $36.6 | $21 $387 web remains a puzzle 
| | for Hollywood. 
F 44) FLUSHED AWAY* $63.0 | $1043 | $167.3 86) THE SENTINEL $36.3 | $414 | $777 
i 45) THE HOLIDAY* $628 | $1098 | $172.6 87| THE QUEEN* | $356 | $365 | $721 
: 46 FASTANDTHEFURIOUS2... | $62.6 | $959 | $1585 88) DECK THEHALLS* $351 | $ns | $466 
| 
S | | 
: 47) UNDERWORLD: EVOLUTION | $623 | $49.0 | $13 89| TAKE THE LEAD $34.7 | $3.0 | $657 
2 | | | | 
3 48) THE SHAGGY DOG $61.1 | $25.9 | $67.0 90} SNAKES ONA PLANE | $34.0 | $200 | $620 
| | | | 
49) POSEIDON | $60.7 | $12.0 | $1817 91) SHE'S THE MAN $337 | $230 | $567 
= } | | | | 
+ 50 THE BENCHWARMERS $50.8 | $51 | $64.9 92) FLAGSOFOURFATHERS $33.5 | $220 $606 
E | | | | | 
8 51 | LITTLE MISS SUNSHINE* $59.6 | $313 | $909 93) UNITED93 $316 | $445 | $761 US VS. FEMME 
3 | | Tinseltown was 
: 52)| LITTLEMAN $50.6 | $428 $101.4 94| EMPLOYEEOFTHEMONTH | $28.4 $6.3 $347 floored by that $125 
5 | | million gross for ‘The 
3 CURIOUS GEORGE | $586 | $5 | $701 GARFIELD: ATAILOFTWO.. | $28.4 | $1126 | $141.0 Devil Wears Prada.’ 
3 | | | Turns out, women 
= 54 CIBLE 57.8 | $0. 58.3 96) THEANT BULLY | $28, 26.5 6 meee 
= Pb ‘ as ’ | | = | ; ee make up about 50 per- 
55| THE GOOD SHEPHERD* $576 | — | so 97| CRANK | $278 | $137 | $415 cent of the population! 
| | Expect this fact to be 
S56 THE GUARDIAN $55.0 | $32.2 | $872 98) CHILDREN OF MEN* | $27.5 | $33.0 | $60.5 swiftly forgotten—and 
pigskin sequel 
57 THE OMEN | $54.6 | $648 | $194 99) STICKIT $269 | $50 | $319 “We Are Marshall II: 
| g , : 
58 FINAL DESTINATIONS | $541 | $592 | siiaa 100 THE DESCENT $26.0 | $184 | $44.4 Marshall Law’ to be 
greenlit shortly. 


Box office figures through Jan. 21, 2007, in millions; chart sources: Nielsen EDI, BoxOfficeMojo.com; dashes indicate information not yet available; foreign grosses based on studio 
figures of the latest reported estimates. *Still in active domestic release. 
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“THE TOURIST” 


Wolveriffe and Obi-Wanmwalk into a bar... Inside Hugh Jackman and Ewan 
McGregor’s provocative new thriller. BY KAREN VALBY 


t took more than four years for The Tourist—a 
psychological thriller starring Hugh Jackman 
and Ewan McGregor—to emerge from the noir- 
ish shadows velopment hell. In 2002, pro- 
ducers began working on the story of an every- 
day number cruncher (McGregor) who gets 
ushered into the underground world of New 
York sex clubs by a charismatic colleague (Jack- 
man). It bounced from Revolution to MGM be- 
fore finally dead-ending at Fox. “If you look at Fox’s 
slate, they’ve got tent poles and comedies,” says 
the film’s producer, Arnold Rifkin. “But this is nota 
movie where you go get popcorn three times.” 
Enter Jackman in 2006. “Every actor wants 
to play the bad guy,” explained a grinning Jack- 
man during EW’s November visit to the film’s 
Wall Street set. “Even when my character is 
manipulating people, he’s having a blast. I feel 
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like Alan Rickman in Die Hard.” Once the actor 

joined the project, McGregor and M 

Williams (Brokeback Mountain) jum 

Bolstered by the star power, the producers 

and first-time feature director Marcel 

Langenegger were able to secure independent 

financing. Now, says Rifkin, the once-flounder- 

ing film is being eyed by several studios— 

and he expects to have a domestic distribution 

deal within a few w 
Despite the story’s 


seemingly lurid premise, 
don’t expect some cheap boobs-and-babes 
movie. “Marcel kept telling me, ‘Yes, we have 


From top: McGregor and 
; ; Jackman; Williams 
to work under the constraints ofa thriller, 


but I’m interested in making a love story,” 

s Williams, who plays a siren bent on seduc- 
ing McGregor. “And that’s a language I speak.” 
(Additional reporting by Hannah Tucker) 


(Top) Knight, Katherine 

Heig!l, Justin Chambers, 
Sandra OhyandiEllen Pompeo; 
(below) Washington 


wr 4 
‘Grey D 

More ‘Grey’ Days? 

As they try to recover from Isaiah-gate, the embattled Anatomy cast 

enters potentially touchy contract negotiations. BY LYNETTE RICE 


T hey’re still buzzing about the F-word 
on the set of Grey’s Anatomy—and no, 
it’s not the one that you'd expect. While 
cast member Isaiah Washington attempts to 
mend fences for repeating a homophobic 
slur during a tense backstage moment at 
the Golden Globes on Jan. 15, the studio 
and the actors are beginning to focus on 
another prickly subject: finances. 

An insider tells EW that several 
key actors have quietly begun con- 
tract renegotiations with Touch- 
stone TV as the hugely popular 
medical drama readies for a fourth 
season. (The studio made the first 
move earlier this season by offering 
what a source familiar with the deal 
calls “overly generous” salary in- 
creases.) A studio spokeswoman de- 
clined to comment, but one source 
said the proposed pay hikes vary, with 
Patrick Dempsey rumored to be 
mulling a raise in excess of $200K per 
episode. Either way, the actors face 


a tough choice: Accept the early offer or hold 
out for more money—and risk looking greedy. 
Notes a talent manager familiar with the talks: 
“Studios come at actors early in a combination 
of common sense and graciousness. It’s in 
nobody’s interest for it to become ugly.” 
And that’s the last thing the cast needs as 
they attempt to move on from the Globes 
fiasco. (For more on the Grey’s imbroglio 
see page 130.) At press time, both the net- 
hih work and the studio declined to comment 
J beyond their Jan. 18 statement saying 
} Washington’s actions were “being ad- 
dressed.” Exec producer Peter Horton 
admits he has “no idea what will happen” 
to the actor, who met with reps from the gay 
rights organization GLAAD on Jan. 22. But 
Horton tellingly adds that “you can’t ignore 


the fans, other actors, or the controversy 
[this] has caused. This is a big decision for 
[ABC and Touchstone].” And since it comes 
just as negotiations heat up, we’re betting 


all parties hope it’ll be made quickly. 
(Additional reporting by Carrie Bell) 


FIVE MINUTES AGO 


Tara Reid, executive producer Tara Reid, implant victim Tara Reid, tour guide 


Answering Sending to voice-mail Declaring yourself “text only” 
3 y 


Epidurals Hiring a midwife Silent birth 


DEAL 
REPORT 


+ will star in 
Tonight, He Comes,a 
“superhero love story,” 
according to director 
(Friday Night 
Lights). Smith “plays a 


SMITH 


womanizing, alcoholic, 
chain-smoking” crime 
fighter with “image prob- 
lems,” says Berg. “He’s an 
angry dude.” Seriously? 
“Will is usually the nice 
guy. This is his opportu- 
nity to stretch.” Smith’s 
love interest: 

, whose character 
is married to—Arrested 
Development cast reunion 
alert!— .In 
other Smith news, he’s 
also producing a biopic 
about tennis great Arthur 
Ashe. Says the film’s lead- 
ing man, 

(Bobby): “It’s the young 
Ashe in his prime.” 
+Spider-Man 3 hits the- 
aters in May, but producers 
are already putting out 
feelers for No. 4. They’ve 


approached writer 

, who penned 2002’s 
Spidey flick, for the job. 
But contracts still need 
to be hammered out for 
the cast (including 

) as well as direc- 

tor . —Hannah 
Tucker, with additional 
reporting by Carrie Bell 
and Adam B. Vary 
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EXPECTING 


ih 
F ™~ (Felicity), 


30, and 


L 4 contractor 
fiancé 


Shane Deary, 30, will 
welcome their first 
child this summer... 


———_— 
-_— > 


(Dharma 
& Greg), 35, and actor 
spouse 37, 


are prepping for baby 
No. 1 later this year... 
And in late summer, 


(Prison Break), 29, will 
give birth to her first 
child with husband 
Josh Winterhalt. 
BIRTHS 

(Six 
Feet Under), 28, and 
photographer husband 
Sam Handel, 29, greet- 
ed son Orson on Jan. 
16.... Indie rocker 

, 36, 

welcomed a daughter, 
Petah Lucia, on Jan. 20. 


MARRIED 


Project Runway con- 
testant v0, 
wed real estate broker 


Sharone Sohayegh, 27, 
on Jan. 14 in Cape 
Town, South Africa. 


AILING 


, 20, 
checked into a Califor- 
nia rehab facility on 
Jan. 17. Said the actress 
in a statement: “I have 
made a proactive deci- 
sion to take care of my 
personal health.” Pro- 
duction on her latest 
movie, J Know Who 
Killed Me—which was 

put on hold 
when 
Lohan’s ap- 
pendix was 
removed on 
Jan. 4—will resume 
when doctors give her 
the okay.... A special- 
effects assistant on the 


several safety regula- 
tions were violated, but 
no citations have been 
set of the Universal issued. Says Universal: 
drama Charlie Wilson’s 
War (starring 

and ) 
was seriously injured 


“We are cooperating 
with investigators.” 


NEW RULES 


DENNY DOHERTY 1940-2007 
Lead singer and one of the founding members of the 1960s 
folk-pop group the Mamas and the Papas, Doherty (far 
right) died Jan. 19 in Ontario, Canada, after suffering kidney 
problems following surgery in December. “Denny loved life, he 
loved women, and women loved him,” says Lou Adler, who 
produced hits like 1965's “California Dreamin’” for the quartet. 
“He was this dashing guy with a beautiful, romantic voice. It 
fit perfectly within the group’s harmonies.” —Hannah Tucker 


when arguing their 
cases. Additionally, 
the MPAA plans to 
publish demographic 
information about its 
ratings board. 


BACKSTORY 


on Jan. 18. The 34-year- 
old, who’s expected to 
recover, suffered face 


Starting in March, the 
Motion Picture Associ- 
ation of America will 
lacerations after a 
mock Stinger missile 
prematurely exploded 
on set. Officials say that 


update its appeals 
process by allowing 
filmmakers to cite past 
rulings as precedents 


Art Buchwald 1025-2007 


A Pulitzer Prize-winning political satirist known as the “Wit of 


Washington,” B 


uchwald, 81, died Jan. 17 in Washington, D.C., 


of kidney failure. The WWII vet began his career as a Paris cor- 
respondent for the New York Herald Tribune before 
becoming a D.C.-based syndicated columnist in 
1962. Buchwald also gained notoriety in Hollywood 
as the man who successfully sued Paramount for 
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breach of contract in 1988, after claiming that 
the studio stole his idea for the Eddie Murphy— 
Arsenio Hall comedy Coming to America. But 
Buchwald’s legacy is undoubtedly his humor. 
As the writer recently said, “I was put on earth 
to make people laugh.” —Michelle Kung 


It turns out Hollywood- 
bound American Idol 
contestant Thomas 
Daniels, 21, did more 
than just pump gas back 
in Oregon. In 2005, he 
was convicted of DUI. “I 
was young and dumb,” 
Daniels has said. 

Idol reps would not 
comment about his 
future on the show. 


CLOSING 


HarperCollins an- 
nounced that it will 
shutter ReganBooks— 
the imprint behind 
’s aborted tome 

If I Did It, Here’s How It 
Happened—on March 1. 
This decision comes 
one month after Regan- 
Books founder 

, 53, was fired. 


COURTS 
ARN 
VPN , 21, is su- 
= ©) ingaBritish 


/ 4, tabloid for 
4 implying 
she has an eating dis- 
order. The Jan, 11 issue 
of the Daily Mailrana 
photo of the actress in 
a bikini alongside a 
story about a teenage 
girl who died from 
anorexia.... Lawyers 
for Diego Pilleo—the 
19-year-old construc- 
tion worker charged 
with the Nov. 1 murder 
of actress 

(Factotum)— 
filed a motion on Jan. 17 
asking a judge to sup- 
press his confession. 
They allege that police 
failed to read Pillco his 
Miranda rights and 
entered his home with- 
out a warrant.... On 
Jan. 16, ajudge sen- 
tenced , 28, to 20 
hours of community 
service. Police arrested 
the singer in July 2006 


WOD'30VNISYIM/NAMON 


for speeding, after he 
was found driving 103 
mph on a Georgia in- 


terstate. Noted the hen $50,000 and plan to aa . 
probate court: “He contest the decision. : i” 
honored requests for Fe a 


autographs upon leav- 
ing.”...On Jan. 17, 
director 

(Good Will Hunting), 
54, pleaded not guilty 
to drunken and reck- 
less driving. He was 
arrested on suspicion 
of DUI Dec. 21 in Port- 
land, Ore.... 

, 25, was given 36 
months’ probation on 
Jan. 22 after pleading 
no contest to reckless 


2005. Lawyers for Sein- 
feld say the comedian 
had offered to pay Co- 


PAYDAYS 


CNN an- 
chor 


39, signeda 

new con- 
tract with the network, 
guaranteeing hima 
reported $4 million per 
year. The deal more 
than doubles his salary 
and allows him to con- 
tinue as a contributor 
to CBS’ 60 Minutes. 


driving. T he singer/ DEATHS 
model/heiress was ar- 
rested Sept. 7 in L.A. Barney Miller actor 
on suspicion of DUI... ,71, also aregular 
A Manhattan judge in Mel Brooks’ films, of 
ruled that astroke, Jan. 16, in L.A. 
, 52, owes broker —Tanner Stransky, with 
= Tamara Cohen at least additional reporting 
: $98,750 for a town- by Stewart Allen and 
house he purchased in Hannah Tucker 


“RYAN GOSLING FOR 


| ACADEMY-WORTHY ACTING.” 


-Peter Travers, ae ne 


aia + PWiasterpisGe. 
A performance that is worthy of 


something like a young Brando...” 
-Richard Roeper, EBERT & ROEPER 


“One of the Best Movies of the year.” 
-Lisa Schwarzbaum, ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY © 


“A mesmerizing performance by Gosling.” 
-Kenneth Turan, LOS ANGELES TIMES 


THUMBS 


and Goma RENTS BSU 
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sini ‘On DVD February 13th 


Available at Target® 


gn Sony Pictures Home Enterta Inc. All Rights Reserved. For additional rating information, go to 


Registered Trademark of Kimberly-Clark Worldwide Inc. ©2006 KCWW 


Everyone’s skin 
deserves a little 
pampering now 
and then. 


Mahbekée— 


For a gentle touch, try Cottonelle® toilet paper with Aloe & E, enriched with the natural 
goodness of Aloe Vera. Its silky sheets are kind to your skin. ‘ee —~e 


www.cottonelle.com 
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Guess Norah Jones’ favorite i 
It’s Valentine’s Day, right? Her velve 
ballads are the favorite snuggle sound yi 

| track of couples everywhere, and of yes ; 
é course, Jones’ new albums always hit Soin t 
stores right before Feb. 14. 2 
Actually, try again. “Iam a Halloween z 3 
tk,” a the 27-year-old singer, : 


SPOTLIGHT 


/ 


% 


2° P Jones rocks\ 


out'as the 
lédd'singer 
of El] Madmo 


evident on her sophisticated discography. “This 
year I did a gig dressed as ZZ Top. Last year was 
Eddie Munster. The year before was Batman,” 
Playing dress-up has become more than just 
an annual event for Jones, Every couple of months, 
she dons a platinum wig and fishnets to front a 
goofy rock band at unannounced gigs in Man- 
hattan clubs. With her eclectic third album, Not 
Too Late (out Jan. 30; see review on page 122), 
and a starring role ina coming-of-age road-trip 
film, the Queen of Cuddle Pop is straining to ex- 
pand the image that made her an eight-time 
Grammy winner at 25. “You listen to my first al- 
bum and you get a perception of me: 
very romantic, melancholy, sort of 
wispy,” she says of 2002’s Come Away 


“My music 


week out, cementing her standing as a critical 
and commercial phenomenon. For her latest, 
she has rejiggered the formula: Not Too Late is 
Jones’ first CD recorded without her usual pro- 
ducer, Arif Mardin, who died last year. Jones’ 
boyfriend, bassist Lee Alexander, took over this 
time and the couple recorded most of the album 
in their East Village home studio. It’s also the 
first disc on which the crooner helped write 
every song. But that doesn’t mean the lyrics are 
ripped from her diary. “I’ve been [with Lee] for 
seven years. Songs about functional relationships 
aren’t that exciting. It would be like,” she switches 
to a singsongy cadence, “‘We watched a movie. 
He liked it. I didn’t.” 

Movies are on Jones’ mind lately because 
she’s taking on her first film role, the lead in My 
Blueberry Nights, the English-language debut by 
Hong Kong auteur Wong Kar-Wai. He cast Jones 
at their first meeting, but insisted the novice 
thespian not take lessons to prepare for the part 
of Elizabeth, “a woman who,” Jones says, “is a 
little bit lost in life and takes a cross-country 
trip to find her way.” Wong was beyond pleased 
with the results. “Crying in front of the camera 
is one of the hardest things for a first-time actor 
to do. She nailed it on the second take. After, she 
turned to me, her eyes still red, and asked, ‘Do 
you want more?” recalls Wong. “At that moment, 
I knew this lady could act.” 

The Weinstein Co. project doesn’t have a re- 
lease date; as expected with the metic- 
ulous Wong, the ending hasn’t even 
been shot yet. But Jones is already 


With Me, which sold almost 10 mil- is mellow wary of the publicity the film—which 
lion copies. “It bothered me for a long a nd ki nd also stars Jude Law, Natalie Portman, 
time, because that’s never been my and Rachel Weisz—is generating. 

personality. [My music] is mellow and of sweet, “Now it seems like a much bigger deal 


kind of sweet, but I’m kind of salty,” 

How salty? Jones boasts that her 
first musical purchase wasn’t an Ella 
Fitzgerald record, but Digital Under- 
ground’s effervescent 1990 rap track 
“Humpty Dance.” Still, her Dallas upbringing 
was filled with classic jazz and soul, foisted upon 
Jones by her single mom, a concert promoter- 
turned-nurse. Her father is the legendary sitar 
virtuoso Ravi Shankar. “I didn’t grow up around 
him,” she explains, though the two reconnected 
after her first album came out and now they’ve 
“become very close.” In 1999, after her sopho- 
more year as a jazz piano major at the University 
of North Texas, Jones moved to New York City 
and her rise was stunningly swift. Blue Note re- 
leased her debut, and its timeless sound fueled 
massive sales, turning the effortlessly pretty 
singer into a saving grace for a music industry 
desperate for baby-boomer buyers. 

Jones’ follow-up, 2004’s twangy Feels Like 
Home, sold a stunning one million copies its first 
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but I’m 
kind of 


salty.” 


than I thought it would be,” she says, 
nervously twirling her hair between 
her fingers. “And if I had known that, I 
don’t know if I would have done it.” 

Jones has similar anxiety about her 
musical moonlighting. The band El] Madmo be- 
gan as a way for Jones and her backup band to 
dress up as flamboyant glam rockers and let loose 
on electric guitars with bawdy, silly songs like 
“Vampire Guy” and “Head in a Vise.” But once 
bloggers began critiquing their gigs, the carefree, 
frivolous mood disappeared. “It was annoying 
that people started saying things like ‘They’re not 
punk!’ You stupid people! We never said we were 
punk,” Jones balks, her lineless brow furrowing. 
“This was a gig for us, not for you.” She leans for- 
ward and wraps her arms around herself. “I feel 
weird talking about [this].... 1 would just prefer 
if people didn’t know about [it],” she says, exas- 
perated. At least Jones can always hide from the 
probing glare of fame in the freeing anonymity 
of a really awesome ZZ Top costume. # 


Norah 
Jones’ 
Must List 


The easy-listener 
shows her range. 


‘Children of Men’ 
“L really like weird, 
futuristic, scary 
doomsday movies. It's 
a morbid fascination.” 


‘The Time 
Traveler’s Wife,’ 
Audrey Niffenegger 
2004 “A beautifully 
written love story, with 
this weird sci-fi element.” 


‘Post-War,’ M. 
Ward 2006 “He's an 
amazing songwriter. The 
production on [this] is 
really cool; it sounds old 
and modern.” 


‘Mythbusters’ “They 
have the best job in the 

world [on this Discovery 
Channel series]—blow- 

ing stuff up!” 


‘Evil Dead: The 
Musical’ “[This Off 
Broadway show] starts 
jolly, but by the second 
act, they squirt blood on 
the audience. It’s gory, it’s 
awesome, it’s hilarious.” 
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Now there are two ways to take control of autoclaustrophobia. The all-new Nissan 
Versa Sedan has best-in-class passenger space”and the same long-lasting gas pump 
relief as Versa Hatchback; plus it's got more head room than any other car in its class! 
Learn more at NissanUSA.com. 


"EPA-estimated 36-mpg highway mileage for Versa with CVT. Actual mileage may vary:"2007 Ward's Lower Small segment, based on SHIFT_2.0 


passenger volume, sedans.'2007 Ward's Lower Small segment, sedans. Nissan, the Nissan Brand Symbol, “SHIFT_" tagline and Nissan 
mode! names are Nissan trademarks. Always wear your seat belt, and please don't drink and drive.© 2006 Nissan North America, Inc 
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Fi d. To learn the signs of autism, visit autismspeaks.org AUTISMSPEAKS” 


It’s time to listen. 
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“I can’t even 
count how many 
timest've been to 
jail,” explains the 
reformed Grammy 
hominee 

"aS 


My Favorite Scene 


bs 


in ‘Pirates of the Caribbean: 
Dead Man’s Chest’ 


“There was a great bit at the most beautiful 
location I've ever been to in my life,” says 
the 57-year-old star of Notes on a Scandal, 
who just won a Golden Globe for Gideon’s 
Daughter, “It was a spit of sand, 200 or so 
yards long, off the island of Exuma [in the 
Bahamas], which is only visible two weeks 


5 Things You Should Know About of the year. You have to get a speedboat 


out to a rig, where you've got your costume, 


breakfast, and makeup, and then you get 
A O Nn on another boat and you go out into the 
middle of the ocean. There were helicopter 
shots of Keira, Orlando, Johnny, and me, 
meeting for a big parley. You could see the 
horizon for 360 degrees, and the water 
looked like you could drink it. It was just one 
of those things where you think, ‘I’m sup- 
{Serving three years in prison for grand theft auto changed his life. “That's what posed to be an actor.’ You'd never get to see 
_” created everything you're hearing today—from my attitude to my music. it unless you were." 
All of this happened when I got locked up—and woke up.” In fact, his debut 
CD, 2004’s Trouble, contains several songs that he wrote while incarcerated. 
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Alianue Thiam, the 27-year-old Senegalese-American R&B singer/producer 
known as Akon, has three hit singles, two platinum albums, and a Grammy 
nomination for “Smack That,” his collaboration with Eminem. Seems he’s 
come a long way from writing songs in a jail cell. —Margeaux Watson 


‘. 


7s 2: If Eminem does a new album, Akon may be on it. “Nobody expected Em to 

‘=. come back out on a cameo outside of his own camp. But I flew to De- 
troit to work with him [on 2006’s Eminem Presents: The Re-Up]. In the midst 
of it, we created ‘Smack That.’ Plus, I did another song for his next album—if 
he decides to come out with one. He has records on standby just in case.” 


IfI Ruled 
the World... 


“Ugg boots and miniskirts 
[together] would never 
have existed,” fumes the 
Golden Globe-winning 
actress, 22. (Ugly Betty's 
fictional fashion mag, Mode, 
must be rubbing off!) “It 
makes mesomad.Uggboots Wa 
are for when it's cold; miniskirts 
are for when it’s hot. It just 
doesn’t make sense!” 


‘35 Jazz percussionist Mor Thiam is his dad. “My pops performed with every- 
‘\.“ body from Freddie Hubbard to James Brown. Jazz was something he 
did out of love—it don’t pay, especially back then.” 


fax Two years ago, Akon acquired a diamond mine in South Africa. That's 

\._*’ where most of his bling comes from—including “all that I’m wearing at 
the moment”—but he demurs when pressed for details. “It’s real compli- 
cated,” he says. “You can just know that I own it.” 


‘ 5 , When he was 7, his family emigrated to the U.S. from Senegal, where he’s 
\“"’ now bigger than the Beatles. “Yo, it’s crazy. It seems like that kind of 
mania don’t even exist no more. It was definitely an honor to go back and 
receive that kind of welcome. It encourages me to work harder. They look 
at me like, ‘He’s one of us. If he made it, I can probably make it too.” 
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SPOTLIGHT 


1. The first famous person | befriended was: 
When | was a kia, Conrad Bain 
(Prom ‘DifPvent Strokes’) came 4 
over and had dimer at ee 
our house. Pa 


2. Choose one: 


& ® ® w 
aul Steve Cheech Chong 
Newman McQueen 


3. What credit would you like to subtract from 
your résumé? 

Yeah. Two movies | Aid in South Africa 
back in my eavly 20s. They've callea 
‘Dragonara’ and ‘Master of Dragonava 
Hill.’ Islands are colonized by the Brits 
and |’ sold into the slave trade. All 
the women were like, “oh, | want 

him.” Lwas 22 years olA and in crew 
shape. | was like a young Tarzan. 


4. Pick a Charlie's Angel: 


Fawcett Smith 


There was never any contest. | think | 
said to wy wife, “I think you've almost as 
hot as Jaclyn Smith.” She was blown away. | 
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The EW Pop Culture 
Personality Test 


PATRICK 
WARBURTON 


Name 


Patrick Warburton made a name for himself as a dim-witted 
face painter (Seinfeld) and a heroic insect (The Tick), so he 
was understandably apprehensive about playing a regular joe 
on CBS’ Rules of Engagement (premieres Feb. 5 at 9:30 p.m.). 
“IT was like, the guy is married,” laughs Warburton. “That’s 
boring! I’m a married guy with four kids!” Ultimately, the sit- 
com’s humor won him over, but he has a soft spot for his days 
on the short-lived but much-loved Tick: “I will forever be ap- 
preciative that I got to do that.” We only hope he feels the 
same way about taking EW’s Personality Test. —Tim Stack 


5 The 6. If you were stranded on a desert island, which 
. Rules of Engagement costar would you eat first? 


person I’m 
re ©8200 
for most 
ofte n : ea sae ce fe, 


Sometimes | get Spade Price Kajlich Hudson 
Chvis Noth—My, Big. | Not Dawid. He’s a litte too scvawny. It would’ 
probaly have to be Oliver because | think | 
Would want Bianca and Megyn around for 
company, if you know what | mean, 


7. My porn name is: 
Luke + Beachside = Luke Beachside 
Childhood Pet Street I Grew Up On 


8. If you could be in any band—past, pres- 
ent, or future—which would you choose? 
Pearl Jam—they've the greatest 
bana in the world. ’A play the 
cowbell or the tambourine. 

But there is only one Eddie 
Vedder and he caw never, ever 


be veplacea. 
® ® 


Styx Journey 


9. Choose one: 


gf 


Scorsese Coppola 


Scovsese...Coppola...1 have to split this 
one. | Aon't want to offend one of them. 


—~ alt. 
- \ys sO bad For ™4 heal 


Gut every hme | triea Fo quit, 


muy willpower quit First. 


Lets aet © eal. 
smoking is more than a 

iPs a nicotine addiction. 

Thats why its so hard For me to quit. 
You can't seem to stop smoking. We understand. 

For most people, smoking is a nicotine addiction. 
But the good news is, medical advances have been 
made in understanding it. Find out how medicine 


and behavioral support both may help you quit 
smoking. Now may be your time to quit for good. 


Find out about a plan to quit smoking 
and a prescription treatment option. 
Go to www.mytimetoquit.com or 

\ call 1-866-239-8724. 


Now waa be vay time) 


to quit swoking, / 
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When it comes to choosing Best Picture, 
consider this advice: Give her due, 
write enough Letters to create your own 
tower of Babel, and if all else fails, let the 
in—or you may find yourself among 
the dearly Departed. (Sorry, Dreamgirls.) 
In the following pages, we turn a spotlight 
»  onall the major nominees, as well as 
memorable royal performances 
through the years, film debuts that 
caught the Academy’s attention, 
and Oscar highlights from 
25 and 50 years ago 
(including a classic). 
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Oscar 2007 


DreamsfJof 


a » Itgot plenty of nominations, but 


‘Dreamgirls’ was denied two of the big ones. 
Tales from announcement day. BY DAVE KARGER 


ome people didn’t even realize it at first. 

After all the oohing and applauding at 

the announcement of the 79th Annual 

Academy Award nominations subsided, 
the dozens of assembled journalists and publicists 
began descending the stairs to the lobby of the 
Academy headquarters. It was at that point, out of 
the blue, that one attendee blurted out, “Oh my 
God! Dreamgirls didn’t get nominated!” 

Yeah, we heard. After its best-picture victory at 
the Golden Globes and nominations from the Pro- 
ducers, Directors, and Screen Actors Guilds— 
usually signs that big-ticket Oscar nods are on the 
way—the star-studded musical was shut out of the 
Best Picture, Best Director, and Best Adapted 
Screenplay categories. Its only consolation: The 
film earned more nominations (eight in all, includ- 
ing two for supporting players Jennifer Hudson 
and Eddie Murphy) than any other entry this year, 
due largely to its trio of Best Original Song nods. 
It’s the first time in history that the film with the 
most nominations didn’t get one for Best Picture. 

As competing theories ricocheted through wire- 
less networks—It’s an antigay thing! It’s an anti- 
black thing! It’s an anti-front-runner thing!—one 
bizarre bit of trivia emerged: While Dreamgirls’ 
writer-director, Bill Condon, was overlooked 
twice, composer Henry Krieger became an instant 
three-time nominee. “The first person to call was 
Bill,” says Krieger, who co-wrote the stage musical 
as well as the new songs. “All he could do was just 
i be effervescent about the fact that the songs were 
fC fe nominated and how thrilled he was for me.” As for 

Krieger’s reaction to Condon’s snubs? “I want to 
stay positive this morning. You can probably intuit 


Dreamgirls’ Beyoncé Knowles give&Hud SOnWrat for 
’ a ; , : 


4 
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that it’s nothing that I feel very good about. But the 
world of Hollywood is beyond my ken.” 

He wasn’t the only one who felt bewildered. 
Grabbing Dreamgirls’ Best Picture place alongside 
expected nominees Babel, The Departed, Little 
Miss Sunshine, and The Queen was Letters From 
Iwo Jima—creating one of the most unpredictable 
top races in years. Clint Eastwood’s WWII drama 
scored four nods, including one for its original 
screenplay written by newcomer Iris Yamashita 
and co-conceived by Oscar vet Paul Haggis, the 
creator of last year’s Best Picture, Crash. “You walk 
down the street to get some coffee, and you have 
people coming up to you, going, ‘You're in! You're 
out! You're in! You're out!’” says Haggis from New 
Mexico, where he’s shooting In the Valley of Elah. 
“It’s like, Leave me alone, I have work to do! But it 
was nice to wake up this morning, head to work, be 
told ‘Congratulations, and be able to say ‘For what?” 

This year’s other best-picture winner at the 
Globes, Babel, scored seven nods, making the Pic- 
ture, Director, and Original Screenplay races and 
filling two of the five Best Supporting Actress slots 
with Adriana Barraza and Rinko Kikuchi. Interest- 


athe Oueen's Helen Mirren ij 


u 


rs SS é - 
ingly, the 20 acting nominees include five blacks, 
two Latinas, and one Asian—the most diverse 
group ever. “The times that we are living in, witha 
government that seems to be closing borders, I 
think it’s fantastic,” says Babel director Alejandro 
Gonzalez Inarritu, a Mexican. “It’s a celebration 
that the Academy’s acknowledging and opening 
the borders of world cinema.” Djimon Hounsou, 
Blood Diamona’s Benin-born Supporting Actor 
nominee, agrees: “It really shows where Holly- 
wood’s heart is and that they’re somewhat com- 
pelled to want to tell other stories and shine lights 
onso many other political stories.” 

Barraza and Gonzalez Inarritu led a large Mexi- 
can Oscar contingent, which also included vision- 
ary filmmakers Guillermo del Toro and Alfonso 
Cuaréon. “I woke up at 4:30,” Barraza says from her 
Miami home. “I was watching TV with my hus- 
band. I was prepared to scream or cry.” And after 
the announcement? “I screamed and I cried. I’m 
proud because as a Mexican actress, it’s really a no- 
no to be considered for these prizes.” She wasn’t the 
only Mexican contender suffering from insomnia. 
“T woke up and looked at my watch and it was 3:30, 
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Oscar 2007 


No Flash in the ‘Pan’ 


How the bizarre Spanish-language film ‘Pan’s 
Labyrinth’ walked away with six Oscar nods 


Cana monster with eyeballs in its hands hold on to a statuette? We may soon get 
the answer, since the creature-filled Pan's Labyrinth is one of this year's biggest 
Oscar contenders. Mexican director Guillermo del Toro’s film garnered six nods, in- 
cluding Best Foreign Language Film and Best Original Screenplay, tying it with The 
Queen for the third most nominations. In the 50 years since the Foreign Language 
Film category became official, only four other subtitled movies have received as many 
noms (the champ remains 2000's Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon, which earned 10). 

It's a surprise, since few expected that a $19 million fantastical film set just af- 
ter the Spanish civil war would find an audience. But Labyrinth boasts critical acclaim 
and relatively strong U.S. box office (nearly $10 million since its initial limited release 
on Dec. 29). “It's beautiful,” says del Toro of the noms, “especially in light of how risky 
it was to release the movie that late in the year." Bob Berney, president of distribu- 
tor Picturehouse, credits the film's imagery. “The fantasy elements have attracted a 
younger audience and the reviews are bringing in the older cinephiles,” says Berney, 
who first saw Labyrinth in an editing room as del Toro translated each line. He adds 
that Labyrinth could challenge Like Water for Chocolate as the top-grossing Spanish- 
language film in the U.S. Pretty impressive for a fairy tale with a vomiting toad. —GC 


so I went downstairs and started watching The 


Wild Bunch,” says Pan’s Labyrinth auteur del Toro, 
whose film landed a phenomenal six nods. “My 
wife came down and we sat on the sofa when the 
announcements were made. I tell you, that sofa 
hasn’t seen that much action ina while.” 

Even a few shoo-ins seemed a bit overwhelmed 
when the news actually arrived. “I literally feel 
like I’ve never been nominated for anything be- 
fore in my life,” says Little Children’s Best Actress 
contender Kate Winslet, who landed her fifth 
career nod at age 31. “You don’t understand. Iama 
girl from a small town in England who was told as 
a teenager that she might have a career in acting if 
she was happy to settle for playing fat parts. The 
fact that I’m not going to win ina million years is 
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completely beside the point right now.” Indeed, 
with the season’s two biggest awards magnets— 
The Queen’s Helen Mirren and The Last King of 
Scotland’s Forest Whitaker—predictably hearing 
their names called, their competitors are mere 
pretenders to the throne. Hudson and Murphy, 
meanwhile, remain in front in the supporting con- 
tests, but their leads may have shrunk a smidge. 

While Mery] Streep, as expected, collected her 
record-extending 14th nomination for The Devil 
Wears Prada, there were a few surprises in the 
acting races. Leonardo DiCaprio’s Best Actor nod 
came for Blood Diamond, not The Departed, and 
the latter film’s Jack Nicholson failed to make the 
list. As aresult, Supporting Actor nominee Mark 
Wahlberg was the only Departed star recognized. 
“My brother’s in town and we’re playing golf,” 
Wahlberg said soon after getting the news. “He’s 
going to freak out about me being on the phone all 
day. But I’m going to let him win, so he’ll be happy.” 
(Whatever happens with Best Picture, Martin 
Scorsese looks like he'll finally win his first stat- 
uette for The Departed, though the directing cate- 
gory got alot more interesting with the unantici- 
pated inclusion of United 93’s Paul Greengrass.) 

One of Wahlberg’s competitors, Little Children’s 
Jackie Earle Haley, received so many calls at his 
San Antonio home that his voice-mailbox wouldn’t 
accept any more. “It’s one thing to tell you my 
story,” says the former child star. “It’s another 
thing to live it. To have been where I’ve been, and 
to dry up, and for me to be able to come back and 
practice this again, this craft, and then to have this 
happen? I really am just freaking out.” 

Others looked at the Oscars more practically. 
Notes on a Scandal screenwriter Patrick Marber, 
snubbed by the Academy two years ago for Closer 
after earning a Globe nod, feared the same fate 
awaited him this time. “You feel like you've fallen 
on the final fence if you don’t get an Oscar nomi- 
nation,” he says. “So it means a lot—and my agent 
tells me it will mean a lot to me financially.” 

But our favorite nominee story belongs to Half 
Nelson’s Ryan Gosling, who earned his first Best 
Actor nod for a film that grossed less than 
$2.7 million. “I was at home in L.A. and was on the 
phone with my manager and she said, ‘They just 
said your name, ” he says. “But before I could reg- 
ister it, I heard this huge squeal and crash outside 
my window. And I went to the window and this 
poor cop ona motorcycle had been hit by a van. 
He'd been thrown halfa block and was laying in 
the street. So I was fielding all these congratulatory 
phone calls while watching this guy get put into an 
ambulance. So I didn’t know how to feel. Then I 
was watching the news later and I saw that he only 
gota broken arm. So I realized it was a pretty good 
day for both of us.” m (Additional reporting by 
Gilbert Cruz, Jeff Jensen, and Vanessa Juarez) 
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Oscar 2007 


Best Act 


Leonardo 
DiCaprio 


Blood Diamond 


One of the first things you notice about Leonardo DiCaprio while watching Blood Diamond— 
besides that nasal accent—is his familiar, youthful face. Where the hell is it? As Danny Archer, a greedy 
Zimbabwean diamond smuggler with a murky military history, the 32-year-old actor is all filled out, 
ruddy, and feral. When rural fisherman Solomon Vandy (fellow nominee Djimon Hounsou) stumbles 
upon a hefty pink jewel worth untold millions, Archer schemes to finagle the prize away from him. 
Archer does help Vandy find his kidnapped son, but only in the course of his own selfish pursuits, 


. The character is both personally damaged and unapologetically corrupt. And, as such, DiCaprio’s 


‘ 
. 


OSCAR HISTORY 


Leonardo DiCaprio 
has earned two pre- 
vious nominations. 
He gota Supporting 
Actor nod for 1993's 
‘What's Eating Gil- 
bert Grape,’ losing to 
Tommy Lee Jones 
(The Fugitive’). Two 
years ago, the ‘Avia- 
tor’ star lost to Jamie 
Foxx for ‘Ray’ (above). 


portrayal is pitch-perfect—flinty, virile, and unfazed by even his own emotions. “There’s a great tradition 
of actors taking on parts of much less obvious sympathy,” notes Blood Diamond director Edward Zwick. 
“The antihero. Someone whose motivations are not pure and who is not altruistic. When Paul Newman 
played the son of a bitch in Fort Apache, the Bronx. Or Burt Lancaster in Sweet Smell of Success. They 
bring with them that innate vulnerability that lets one see inside the character even while the things 
that the character is doing may not be so admirable.” 

DiCaprio, who earned two previous Oscar nominations, also garnered Golden Globe nods for both The 
Departed and Blood Diamond. Given his track record, he’s certainly a decent bet to take home a statuette 
on Feb. 25. Playing a reprehensible baddie may just help his odds. “The one actor to whom I would most 
analogize him is Denzel Washington,” says Zwick, a reference to Washington’s only Best Actor win: for 


ee ee ee 


playing a reprobate cop in 2001’s Training Day. It’s good to be bad—if you're good at it. —Neil Drumming 
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Oscar 2007 Best Actor 


Ryan Gosling 
Half Nelson 


Half Nelson follows Dan Dunne, ahigh school teacher and barely functioning 
crack addict with a fondness for dialectics, the study of how opposing forces 
lead to change. So here’s a contradiction for you: 26-year-old Ryan Gosling, 
who grew up in the same Mickey Mouse Club cast that spawned Britney 
Spears and gained mainstream fame starring in the cheesy teen weeper 
The Notebook, has just received an Oscar nomination for his startlingly 
honest performance as Dunne. That ought to change some minds, if 
nothing else. The Academy has a soft spot for people portraying addicts, 
but Gosling’s work in this intimate indie carries none of the grandstanding 
that seems to plague the form. Instead, he turns Dunne into an exhausted 
shell, hollowed out by hangovers and barely able to muster a facial expression. 
The actor’s greatest success comes in finding the balance between com- 
petence and collapse: The character still has to go to work, coach girls’ 
basketball, function around his family. Wiping his nose on his collar, 
clapping his hands constantly in an effort to stay awake, Gosling adopts 
a dry, recalcitrant demeanor that’s both seductive and heartbreaking— 
Dunne may be disappearing, but it’s impossible to let him go. 
Mouseketeering aside, Gosling has been pursuing mature, challenging 
roles for years: In his breakout performance in 2001's The Believer, he played a 
Jewish neo-Nazi; then he earned raves as a cold-blooded killer in 2002’s Murder 
by Numbers. After playing another murderer in 2004’s The United States of 
Leland, Gosling told EW, “I got sick. I went to the doctor, and after talking to me 
he said I wasn’t sick. He pulled out his prescription pad and wrote down: ‘Try 
alight comedy.’” While Gosling might not want to ignore medical advice, we 
selfishly hope he maintains his passion for the heavy stuff. — Whitney Pastorek 


“I kept trying to find all of his emotions and feelings inside myself,” says Whitaker. _- 
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Forest 
Whitaker 


The Last King 
of Scotland 


While there’s no denying that Forest Whitaker's 
performance in The Last King of Scotland is a 
revelation, his Best Actor nomination underscores 
another important truth: We should have seen it 
coming. From a childhood spent shuttling between 
football scrimmages and opera recitals to an acting 
career playing both gentle giants and lethal villains, 
everything in Whitaker's life, it seems, was pointing 
toward his portrayal of Idi Amin. After all, he presents 
the notorious Ugandan dictator as a man obsessed 
with art as much as warfare, a man who's cuddly 
one moment and callous the next, a savvy strongman 
with charm to counterbalance his ruthlessness. 
A fellow of great stature himself, Whitaker embodies 
the outsize role. “| kept trying to find all of his 
emotions and feelings inside myself,” says the 
actor, 45. “That's how he came to life.” 

We should be glad he found the key, for it provides 
a long-overdue opportunity to recognize one of 
Hollywood's most consistent talents. This is the 
first Oscar nomination for Whitaker—a remarkable 
detail when you consider all the buzz he’s attracted 
over the last quarter century. There was his self- 
destructive Charlie Parker in 1988's Bird (for which 
he won the best actor prize at Cannes) and his 
doomed British hostage in 1992's The Crying Game 
(for which, well, pretty much everybody else got a 
nod), But for all the chatter about his performances, 
Academy attention proved elusive. “It's great when 
people like your work enough to talk about it like 
that,” Whitaker says. “But in the past I've been 
in a lot of movies where people have talked about 
it...and | wasn't nominated, It's kind of best to 
sort of live in the moment.” For Forest Whitaker, 
his Oscar moment has arrived. —Joshua Rich 


Photograph by Patrick Hoelck 
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Venus 


Peter O'Toole initially demurred when the Academy offered to give him an 
honorary Oscar in 2003, writing back he was “still in the game, and might 
win the lovely bugger outright.” He did relent, allowing Hollywood a chance 
to both thank him and apologize for not having given him a real one despite 
seven nominations between 1963 (Lawrence of Arabia) and 1983 (My Favorite 
Year). One couldn’t help but think the Academy was also saying goodbye. 

Ha. Along came Venus, the story of a compassionate and passionate thespian 
and his not strictly platonic relationship with a woman young enough to be 
his granddaughter (Jodie Whittaker). “As a study of humans cavorting with 
a finite limit, the script is superb,” O’Toole, 74, has said, adding of his casting: 
“No one better for a dirty old man who falls for a sluttish young woman.” 

O’Toole invests the role of Maurice Russell with great vulnerability. He 
may look like a fun-house version of the incredibly handsome young man 
who played Lawrence, but the acting chops have never been better. It’s 
worth the price of admission just to see him slap himself in the morning 
and shout, “Come on, old man.” 

It’s a heroic turn in another way. On a break from filming, O’Toole broke 
his hip and had to have an operation. Three weeks later, he returned to the 
set. And because Venus had a small budget, he rested between scenes not in 
a trailer but in a survival tent with a portable heater and folding chair. There 
would be a certain irony should O’Toole finally win an Oscar for a film in 
which his character wins over one last woman. But if his name is called, it 
won't simply be out of sympathy. This time, he’ll have earned it. —Steve Wulf 


Will Smith 


The Pursuit 
of Happyness 


Will Smith has become one of the most bankable 
movie stars in the world, thanks in no small part 
to his irrepressible charm and self-confidence. So 
it had to have been a little worrisome for the 38-year- 
old actor to be told by his director not to be himself, 
“The first thing | said to him in the first meeting,” 
says Pursuit of Happyness helmer Gabriele Muccino, 
“was ‘| want you to be naked for this movie,’ meaning 
without filter, without the Will Smith things.” 
Chris Gardner, the real-life former salesman 
Smith plays in the film, battled poverty and 
misfortune before parlaying a lowly internship 
at a brokerage house into a life-revitalizing career 
as a stockbroker, While Smith has successfully 
played a living person before—he received his only 
previous Oscar nomination for the 2001 biopic 
Ali—he has never portrayed anyone in such des- 
perate straits. For a year, Gardner lived practically 
penniless on the streets of San Francisco with 
his young son, a humbling experience that nearly 
crushed the man’s spirit. "| wanted to see this 
guy vulnerable and naive,” says Muccino, “way 
different from the presence that Will has in life.” 
In preparing for the role, Smith studied Gardner 
obsessively, right down to his mannerisms. “There's 
a point in the film where he had to sign my name 
to a contract,” says Gardner, noting that Smith 
made an “exact replica of my signature.” But 
it's not mere mimicry that makes this portrayal 
so moving. Smith, accustomed to saving the 
earth from aliens and killer robots on screen, 
here bundles his physical prowess behind severely 
hunched shoulders and convincingly world-weary 
eyes. When Chris Gardner finally begins to reverse 
his fortunes, the effort is as heroic as anything 
Smith has ever accomplished from the cockpit 
of a spaceship. —Neil Drumming 


“> 


“T wanted to see this guy vulnerable and naive,” says Muccino about Smith. .” 
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Oscar 2007 Best Actor 


Oscar 2007 


Best Actress 


Mi 


OSCAR HISTORY 
A Supporting Actress 
nominee for 1994’s 
‘The Madness of King 
George,’ Mirren lost 
to Dianne Wiest 
(Bullets Over Broad- 
way’), Then Jennifer 
Connelly (A Beautiful 
Mind’), above, took 
the 2001 prize when 
Mirren earned anod 
for ‘Gosford Park,’ 
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2007 


Helen 
rren 


The Queen 


There are many words that spring to mind when you think of Britain’s Queen Elizabeth II— 
crown, throne, corgis—but sexy is not among them. Unless, that is, you happen to be Helen Mirren. 
“As a young woman she was sexy,” insists the actress, 61, who plays the monarch in director Stephen 
Frears’ The Queen. “She had a gorgeous figure, beautiful skin, and much better legs than I’ve got. Still 
does. I think there’s something genuinely seductive about her.” 

While the movie finds Mirren’s figure swaddled in padding and rather matronly attire, there is an 
undeniable hint of the seductress about her characterization, not least in Elizabeth’s dealings with 
Michael Sheen’s Tony Blair. “They do say that all of her prime ministers kind of fall in love with her,” 
smiles Mirren. That seductiveness is just one of the ways Mirren makes flesh and blood a woman 
whose private life we know little about. Set in the week following Princess Diana’s 1997 death, the film 
focuses on the Queen’s reluctance to mourn a person who had become a thorn in her side. Mirren’s 
performance has already earned her a Golden Globe and front-runner status for the Oscar, an 
achievement that eluded her on her previous two nominations. 

The actress admits she may deserve at least one prize for her work on The Queen—for working 
with a pack of untrained corgis on the set. “I said to the first assistant director, ‘Just give me five min- 
utes with them and I’m sure it'll be okay.’ And that’s basically how it was,” Mirren says of her canine 
costars. “He said that I should get all the awards that are going for dog handling.” Perhaps the 
Academy will consider adding a new category. —Clark Collis 


Photograph by Brigitte Lacombe 
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Oscar 2007 Best Actress 


The Devil Wears Prada 


Meryl Streep has been cooking. “That’s why my wrist is burned,” says the 
57-year-old, showing her somewhat seared right arm. “I can never leave food 
alone—I always have to pull things out to see if they’re done.” 

The image of America’s greatest living screen actress sweating over a hot 
stove is far removed from anything we see her doing in the hit The Devil Wears 
Prada. Based on Lauren Weisberger’s best-selling roman a clef about her time 
as an assistant to Vogue editor in chief Anna Wintour, the film stars Streep as 
demanding, imperious, sarcastic, and just plain rude fashion-magazine 
overlord Miranda Priestly. Though Priestly’s chosen weapons are a barbed 
tongue and imperious stare rather than a chain saw or butcher’s knife, there’s 
no doubt that Streep has created one of the great monsters of cinema. But in 
the third act, the double Oscar winner really earns her money—and breaks 
her own record with her 14th nomination—by revealing a stark vulnerability 
that makes you understand there’s more to this woman than mere sadism. 

In addition to awards and accolades, the film scored an impressive $125 mil- 
lion at the box office, becoming one of Streep’s top grossers. The actress is 
clearly delighted in the success of a film that reflects her own, to put it mildly, 
mixed feelings about the beauty-industrial complex. “Everybody who knows 
me knows how much I hate having my picture taken,” she says. “Glamour 
doesn’t have anything to do with what we do, with making—not to be hideously 
pretentious about it—but with making souls come alive in front of you.” And 
Streep’s ability to bring souls alive—even those belonging to tyrannical fash- 
ion mavens—is something that will never go out of style. —Clark Collis 


Kate 
Winslet 


Little Children 


Can Kate Winslet do any wrong? The 3)-year- 
old actress is beloved by critics, geeky video-store 
clerks, and teenage girls alike. She can break hearts 
whether she's windswept at the prow of a doomed 
ship, making snow angels on an icy lake with 

Jim Carrey, or sneaking a consumptive cough as 
Johnny Depp charms her brood of children. The 
wonder of Winslet is her ability to move audiences 
even when she's playing a mess of a woman, As 
Sarah, the desperately flawed heart of Little 
Children, Winslet is rumpled and bored, a smart 
housewife stuck in a bad marriage, dragging her 
young daughter behind her like luggage. It's a risky 
role, playing a lousy, adulterous mother, and 
Winslet never shrinks from her character's com- 
plexity. “She wasn't afraid to let her hair down, in 
terms of her vanity," says director Todd Field, 

“and in terms of getting completely emotionally 
and physically naked. And | tell you there are many 
actors who wouldn't do that and would be too 
concerned with their image.” 

Little Children earns Winslet her fifth Academy 
nod. Refreshingly, she isn't one to waste time being 
coy about such recognition, "| feel incredibly proud 
of my nominations,” she says happily, though she's 
quick to point out that she’s never actually won 
either an Oscar or a Golden Globe. "I've had the 
opportunity to play so many great parts. The only 
aspiration I've ever had—it was never to be a 
famous movie star—is to be able to do this work for 
as long as | can." Fans of Kate Winslet need not 
fret if her name isn't called this year, With her track 
record, there's always next year. And the next, and 
the next after that. —Karen Valby 
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“Everybody who knows me knows how much I hate having my picture taken,” says Streep. 
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Streep photograph by Martin Schoeller 
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Oscar 2007 Best Actress 


Judi Dench 


Notesona Scandal 


As the old saying goes: If it’s Oscar season, it must be time to honor Judi 
Dench. After all, for five of the last eight years, the diminutive Dame, 72, has 
received an acting nomination, winning the statue once (for 1998’s Shake- 
speare in Love). It’s an impressive string of somewhat predictable roles— 
queens and other noble, older women—that comes to a (literally) screeching 
halt this year, as Dench tries something new on for size: being way evil. 

In Notes on a Scandal, Dench plays Barbara Covett, a high school teacher 
whose empty life has left her brittle and sharp as bone, the only outlet for her 
bottled emotions a series of diaries in which she compulsively records her 
days. She is drawn to a vibrant young art teacher named Sheba Hart (Cate 
Blanchett), and when she discovers that married Sheba is having an affair 
with one of her teenage students, Barbara wields that knowledge like a blade. 
Snapping instructions and threatening disaster, Dench’s regal face trans- 
forms into something snakelike, sinister; even in pleasant moments, her dark 
motives pierce from behind black, beady eyes. In a role that could easily have 
been a one-note torrent of unrelenting bitterness and anger, Dench plays a 
symphony. “What Judi has done with Barbara is infuse her with a great 
humanity, but not shied away from the reprehensible,” Blanchett told EW. 
“And that’s exhilarating for an audience, to be taken on that ride.” 

Cunning, then desperate, Dench finds every nuance of Barbara’s obsession. 
Is she calculating or delusional? You're never quite sure. But one thing is clear: 
In Notes on a Scandal, Dench adds another brilliant performance to her nearly 
50-year career. She also provides a compelling reason to hand over the Oscar: 
After seeing this movie, would you want to piss her off? — Whitney Pastorek 


Penélope 
Cruz P 


Volver 


It didn’t take long for Pedro Almodévar to realize 
that Penélope Cruz was going to deliver one hell of a 
performance in Volver. He sensed it on the first day 
of shooting when, in character as the tough, working- 
class single mom Raimunda, Cruz sat chitchatting 
with her sister, daughter, and senile old aunt. As 
she munched on cookies, the actress gently brushed 
away some crumbs that had fallen onto the dining 
room table. That simple, unscripted gesture of 
tidiness convinced the director that something 
special was happening. “She was completely in 
contact with the soul of the character,” the Spanish 
director recalls. “From that moment, | knew she 
would do extraordinary work.” 

No arguments here. In Volver, a tragi-dramedy 
about mothers, daughters, and some not-so-nice 
men who try to come between them, Cruz proves 
that her wondrous turn in Almodévar's All About 
My Mother was no fluke, and that despite all those 
Hollywood misfires, she is, in fact, a splendidly gifted 
actress. Throughout the movie, she juggles a 
dizzying range of emotions—fear, exhilaration, 
fierce maternal love—often in the space of a single 
scene. With her hair swept into a tousled updo, her 
eyes lined heavily in black kohl, and her svelte frame 
made curvier by much-discussed bum cushioning, 
the Madrid native radiates a womanly sexiness 
reminiscent of such great European actresses as 
Sophia Loren and Anna Magnani. 

To earn her first Oscar nomination for a role she 
honed with her longtime friend Almodévar should 
be doubly gratifying for Cruz, 32. “I felt so alive 
working with Pedro,” she said last fall. “This movie 
has given me so much happiness as a human 
being, not just as an actress. It's a time of my life 
that | will remember when | am an 80-year-old 
woman.” —Missy Schwartz 


“What Judi has done with Barbara is infuse her with a great humanity,’ says Blanchett. _ 
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Oscar 2007 


Kenneth Branagh 
as King Henry V 
1989 


Henry V 


What Laurence Olivier'’s 
popular, celebrated ver- 
sion did for ‘40s audi- 
ences, Branagh (who 
was only 28 at the time) 
does more so for modern 
filmgoers—make 
Shakespeare thrillingly, 
viscerally alive. And if 
Olivier was constrained 
by wartime concerns to 
tone down Henry's dark- 
ness, Branagh, as actor 
and director, was free 

to show him in all his 
charismatic colors: bel- 
ligerent, coldhearted, 
haunted (in that stun- 
ning post-battle track- 
ing shot), and finally 
sweet and ardent in love. 
It's a ballsy, impassioned 
performance that met 
its match on Oscar 
night against Daniel 
Day-Lewis’ equally 
stirring portrayal in My 
Left Foot. 
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Cate Blanchett as 
Queen Elizabeth | 
1998 

Elizabeth 


Before she won her Os- 
car for 2004's The Avi- 
ator and acclaim ina 
host of roles, Blanchett 
was a virtual unknown 
as the Virgin Queen, 
transforming herself 
from free-spirited inno- 
cent to steely leader. 
Most actresses would 
rely upon wardrobe and 
makeup to effect the 
change. Blanchett ac- 
complishes it with a 
gradual draining of joy, 
warmth, and trust from 
the eyes, “Must | be 
touched by nothing?” 
she asks. Her expres- 
sionless mask at the 
end is the answer, a 
monarch's sacrifice for 
the privilege of ruling. 
Good as she is, it was 
Gwyneth Paltrow who 
ascended Oscar's 
throne as Best Actress 
for Shakespeare in Love. 


rren played Elizabeth IT, onscreen monarchs have ruled 


Nigel Hawthorne 
as King George III 
1994 


The Madness of 
King George 


It is good to be king but 
not always easy. If you 
prick royals, they bleed, 
just like us. In this 
splendid drama, 
Hawthorne inhabits 
England's George Il! 
with a zesty liveliness, 
and all's a hoot until the 
randy, nonsensical ram- 
blings become worri- 
some. “Do you think 
that you are mad?” in- 
quires Helen Mirren’s 
Charlotte (her first 
nominated outing as a 
queen). “} don't know,” 
he replies, blank and 
dismal, In an unusually 
strong year for actors, 
neither Hawthorne nor 
John Travolta (Pulp Fic- 
tion) nor Morgan Free- 
man (The Shawshank 
Redemption) could beat 
the powerhouse of Tom 
Hanks’ Forrest Gump. 
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Audrey Hepburn 
as Princess Ann 
1953 


Roman Holiday 


Who else but Hepburn 
(in her first starring role) 
could bring such fresh- 
ness, dancer's grace, 
and infectious delight 
(puffing a first ciga- 
rette, visiting her first 
nightclub) to the part of 
a fictional princess who 
goes AWOL and falls for 
Gregory Peck’s dreamy 
American journalist? 
And who else could 

pull off that heartbreak- 
ing, wordless farewell 

to Peck with just a 
slight glistening of the 
eyes and tremor of the 
lips and chin? Granted, 
the Best Actress com- 
petition wasn’t too stiff 
that year (Ava Gardner 
for Magambo? Maggie 
McNamara for The 
Moon Is Blue?), but 
Hepburn absolutely 
deserved her first and 
only Oscar, 


Charles Laughton 
as King Henry VIII 
1933 

The Private Life of 
Henry VUI 


Ina smashing turn as 
England's fat king, 
Laughton struts around 
like a lecherous rooster, 
tears into obscene piles 
of food, belches, dis- 
penses wisdom with a 
wink (“If you want to 
be happy...marry a stu- 
pid woman”), and spars 
charmingly with the 
mischievous Anne of 
Cleves (played by the 
actor's real-life wife, 
Elsa Lanchester). For 
perennial scenery- 
chewer Laughton, it 
was a perfect meshing 
of star and larger- 
than-life role. The 
other Best Actor nomi- 
nees (Paul Muni for / 
Am a Fugitive From 

a Chain Gang and 
Leslie Howard for 
Berkeley Square) didn’t 
stand a chance 
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Laurence Olivier 
as King Richard III 
1956 

Richard lI 


Decked out in an allur- 
ing Jane Russell wig, 
resplendent attire, and 
a prosthetic nose that 
gives his profile a nasty 
sharpness, Olivier's 
Richard is like a gaudy, 
deadly weapon. 
Stealthily, the actor 
seduces us with his 
handsome androgyny, 
killer's glint, and lus- 
trous voice. Like a me- 
dieval Hannibal Lecter, 
he lays out his dastard- 
ly deeds for us plainly 
and clearly, and we're 
still sucked in. He even 
provokes our pity (“My 
kingdom for a horse!”). 
Despite this finesse 
(and the star's previous 
nominations for playing 
royals in Henry V and 
Hamlet), the Best Actor 
award went to Yul 
Brynner for playing a 
very different king. 


Peter O'Toole 
as King Henry Il 
1964 


Becket 


In the opening mo- 
ments, O'Toole is 
stripped of his shirt, ex- 
posing a pale, scrawny 
frame. For the rest of 
the film, he strips away 
the layers of Henry's 
soul, showing us a 
childish man enraptured 
with Richard Burton's 
Thomas (until he be- 
comes archbishop) and 
tortured by Thomas’ 
murder. Though both 
stars were nominated, 
neither won. (It was Rex 
Harrison's turn for My 
Fair Lady.) O'Toole 
would take on Henry 
again in 1968's The 
Lion in Winter, becom- 
ing the rare actor nomi- 
nated twice for the 
same role. He lost again, 
but costar'Katharine 
Hepburn won for her 
grand but mannered 
Eleanor of Aquitaine. 


Judi Dench 
as Queen Elizabeth | 
1998 

Shakespeare in Love 


Speaking of rare re- 
peats, how often have 
two actresses been 
nominated for playing 
the same character in 
the same year? (The 
answer: thrice—Dench 
and Blanchett; Kate 
Winslet and Gloria Stu- 
art for Titanic; Dench 
and Winslet for /ris.) 
Dench's Elizabeth takes 
up sometime after 
Blanchett's leaves off. 
Outfitted like an ornate 
bird, she’s now a crusty 
dame who doesn't mince 
anything, let alone 
words. “She's been 
plucked since | saw her 
last and not by you,” she 
hisses to Colin Firth's 
Wessex about Gwyneth 
Paltrow's Viola. Though 
on screen for only eight 
minutes, Dench walked 
off with a Best Sup- 
porting Actress Oscar. 


Rex Harrison 
as Julius Caesar 
1963 


Cleopatra 


Thanks to Harrison's 
spot-on Caesar, the 
first half of director- 
coscreenwriter Joseph 
L. Mankiewicz's infa- 
mous epic almost lives 
up to its literate ambi- 
tions. With more than a 
dash of Henry Higgins, 
he rattles off a mouthful 
such as "You, a descen- 
dant of generations of 
inbred, incestuous 
mental defectives! How 
dare you call anyone 
barbarian!"—giving the 
line snap and wit. He 
lifts everyone around 
him, even Elizabeth 
Taylor (well, sorta). 
Unfortunately, after 
Caesar's exit, the film 
quickly sinks like an 
overloaded Nile barge. 
The Best Actor award 
went to Sidney Poitier 
for the more popular 
Lilies of the Field. 


the emy. Here, we anoint the very best royal roles to earn Oscar nods. BY TiM PURTELL 


Joaquin Phoenix 
as Commodus 
2000 
Gladiator 


Ah, there's nothing like 
a crazy Roman emperor. 
Peter Ustinov milked 
amusing mileage and 
an Oscar nomination 
from playing the psy- 
chotic Nero in 1951's 
Quo Vadis. As Com- 
modus, Phoenix takes a 
similar tack, bringing a 
creepy, cobra-like 
villainy to the warped, 
whiny leader with daddy 
issues and an unsavory 
interest in his sister. 
When he threatens to 
harm his little nephew, 
you can practically 
taste the venom. On 
Oscar night, there were 
awards for the film 
(Best Picture) and Rus- 
sell Crowe (Best Actor), 
but none for Phoenix. 
who lost out for Best 
Supporting Actor to 
Benicio Del Toro in 
Traffic. Vexing, indeed. 
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Oscar 2007 


Best 


Supporting Actor 


OSCAR HISTORY 


Djimon Hounsou’s 
only previous 
nomination, also 
for Best Supporting 
Actor, came in 
2004 for playing 

an immigrant artist 
in ‘In America.’ 

He lost to veteran 
Tim Robbins 

for ‘Mystic River.’ 
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2007 


Djimon 


Hounsou 


Blood Diamond 


“Ea rly onin my career, I was offered a lot of action roles,” says Djimon Hounsou. As a former model, 
the Benin-born actor was in excellent physical condition when he chose to pursue acting, but he never 
wanted audiences to focus on his physique. “I obviously wanted to do things that were heartfelt with 
strong emotional content.” Hounsou has had small-to-decent parts in films as diverse as Gladiator, Biker 
Boyz, and In America (for which he received a Supporting Actor nod in 2004). But in Edward Zwick’s 
Blood Diamond, the actor found the proverbial best of both worlds: a harrowing, physically demanding 
story in which his character happens to be the emotional core. Hounsou, 43, plays Solomon Vandy, a 
West African fisherman whose son is kidnapped by violent rebels who exploit their own country’s dia- 
mond trade to fund military activities. When Vandy finds a sizable gemstone, he enlists a hardened, un- 
trustworthy smuggler, played by Leonardo DiCaprio, to help him track down his boy before it’s too late. 

The film graphically dramatizes strife-ridden Africa, with gunfights erupting in blighted city streets 
and villages torched by child marauders. But it is Vandy’s descent into crazed desperation that best illus- 
trates the horrible reality of families being literally torn apart. His red-eyed hysteria at the prospect of 
losing his son is gut-wrenching, especially in contrast to DiCaprio’s character’s cold, mercenary machis- 
mo. Zwick understands that it is a role very few working actors could play so earnestly. “He is a West 
African man,” says the director of Hounsou. “He understands a lot about the behaviors, attitudes, and 
odd protocols [of] that place. He understood something intuitively about their relationship that I didn’t 
even have to explain.” It’s a case of being from the right place at the right time. —Neil Drumming 


Oscar 2007 Best Supporting Actor 


Alan Arkin 
Little Miss Sunshine 


Alan Arkin doesn’t have a lot of screen time in Little Miss Sunshine, but he 
earns his third Oscar nomination with just one perfect scene. At a roadside 
motel, his irascible grandfather character—he’s listed in the credits simply 
as “Grandpa’—shares his room with Abigail Breslin’s Olive as they road-trip 
with the rest of the family to the Little Miss Sunshine beauty competition in 
Redondo Beach, Calif. First, Grandpa and Olive practice growling at each 
other. “You're the world champion growler!” declares Grandpa, and Arkin 
gives the line a terse, proud, comic flourish. But as soon as Grandpa tucks 
her in, 7-year-old Olive starts to worry that she’s not pretty and Grandpa 
sets her right. “I’m madly in love with you!” he says. “And it’s not because of 
your brains or your personality—it’s because youre beautiful!” Then he 
pokes her in her little potbelly and tells her he loves her, capping off the 
most heartwarming moment ina movie full of tough, surprising sweetness. 

A moment later, of course, Grandpa goes into the bathroom to snort heroin. 
That's the beauty of Arkin’s performance: His Grandpa is areal badass— 
angry, profane, foolish—but we still buy him in his few shining moments of 
tenderness. Despite his limited face time on screen, Arkin makes a lasting im- 
pression. It feels like a career performance from the 72-year-old actor, who 
scored two Best Actor nods four decades ago—for his film debut in 1966’s The 
Russians Are Coming! The Russians Are Coming! and for 1968's The Heart Is 
a Lonely Hunter. Arkin’s been a dependable film fixture ever since, in movies 
both good and awful. In a tough, Little Miss Sunshine-y way, it’s touching to 
see him recognized again for his terrific work. —Gregory Kirschling 


Eddie 
Murphy 


Dreamgirls 


If Eddie Murphy looked somewhat dazed when 
he accepted his Golden Globe for his performance as 
R&B singer James “Thunder” Early in Dreamgirls, 
stepping to the podium and murmuring, “Wow, I'll be 
damned,” you could hardly blame him. The Murphy 
we ve seen in recent years, hamming his way through 
broad family comedies like Dr. Dolittle and Daddy Day 
Care, didn’t exactly seem to be on a trajectory toward 
major awards consideration. Even those who knew 
that he could sing and dance—who fondly remember 
his brilliant James Brown impression on Saturday 
Night Live and his less-acclaimed side career as a 
mid-'’80s wannabe pop star—couldn’t have antici- 
pated a performance as dramatically forceful as the 
one he unleashes in Dreamgirls. Eddie Murphy, Oscar 
nominee—the phrase itself has an odd ring 

We've seen the 45-year-old disappear into his 
characters before, but always under heavy makeup 
and prosthetics in comedies like The Nutty Professor. 
In Dreamgirls, his challenge was to make the audi- 
ence forget who he is—no easy feat for a star whose 
films have grossed $3 billion—while remaining in 
plain sight. “He didn’t want people to feel they were 
watching Eddie Murphy,” says director Bill Condon. 
“He wanted to become somebody completely 
different and wanted to do it in a serious way.” And 
Murphy's performance is deadly serious, plumbing 
the depths of bitterness and heartache beneath 
Early's surface flash and bravado 

These days, comic actors like Jamie Foxx and Will 
Ferrell make the shift toward drama when their ca- 
reers are still young, out of fear of being stuck playing 
the clown. For Murphy, that transition took decades, 
and there were times when his career seemed almost 
rudderless. But when the moment finally came, 
he used everything he had, and it was perhaps more 
than even he himself knew. —Josh Rottenberg 


“He didn’t want people to feel they were watching Eddie Murphy,” says Condon. 
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Oscar 2007 Best Supporting Actor 


Mark Wahlberg 
The Departed 


Mark Wahlberg had nothing to prove. With acclaimed turns in The Yards, 
The Italian Job, and Boogie Nights, which still ranks as one of the ballsiest 
exhibitions of ambition by an up-and-coming actor in the past decade, the 
former underwear model and recording artist came to The Departed having 
piled a lot of dirt on the grave of Marky Mark. Yet when you look at The 
Departed’s marquee and see that honor roll of Oscar nominees and winners 
(Jack Nicholson, Leonardo DiCaprio, Matt Damon, Alec Baldwin, etc.) and 
then Mark Wahlberg’s name pops up...well, it’s easy to find yourself playing a 
game of “Which one of these guys does not belong?” 

There’s also something ironic about Wahlberg playing a self-righteous cop 
who exudes an air of unimpeachable credibility, a role that would seem to 
require an actor with a slightly more respectable aura. And yet, the 35-year- 
old Boston native meets the challenge with a performance that is confident, 
focused, and, most important, relaxed. He acts as if he belongs, and darned 
if he doesn’t steal almost every scene he’s in, thanks to some of the juiciest 
(and most unprintable) sewer poetry ever written in tough-guy cinema. 

Wahlberg’s Sgt. Dignam is a true supporting role; its function is to illumi- 
nate the stars. Wahlberg understands this, and nails it. Because of him, we 
clearly come to see what's at stake inside the murky, redemption-starved 
heart of DiCaprio’s undercover cop. In the final scene, he brings the twisted 
plot and elusive themes to a snap-shut close—without saying a word. The 
former rapper more than earns his first Oscar nod. Marky Mark? He’s that 
other guy, no longer worthy of mentioning in the same breath. —Jeff Jensen 
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Jackie Earle 


Haley 


Little Presa 


It may be the most tired, threadbare cliché of all 

of Oscar season: “It’s an honor just being nominated.” 
But in Jackie Earle Haley's case, it might also be 
true. After a red-hot run as a teen actor in The Bad 
News Bears and Breaking Away in the mid-to-late 
‘70s, Haley was not-so-gently nudged out of the 
profession. And no one even bothered to tell him. 
That might have been what hurt the most. 

The freckled cuteness of Haley as a young 
man turned into acne-spotted awkwardness. The 
roles got smaller. The films got cheesier. And soon, 
Haley learned the hard way that Hollywood had 
outgrown him. What came next was a string of 
blue-collar humiliations. Haley delivered pizzas and 
worked as a security guard. By his early 20s, he 
was a has-been. 

Perhaps that's why Haley’s miraculous come- 
back last year was so inspiring, After a bit part in 
All the King’s Men, Haley landed the role of accused 
sex offender Ronnie McGorvey in Todd Field's 
heartbreaking work of staggering suburban 
malaise, Little Children. And it was clear to anyone 
who saw the film that while Haley had been away 
from the profession for more than a decade, it 
never left his system. “I’m an actor,” says Haley, 
45. “It's in my fibers. It's not just something you 
do, it's a part of you.” 

As Ronnie, a haunted and hunted naif with 
impulses he neither understands nor seems able to 
control, the first-time nominee manages to make 
us feel both sorry for his character and revolted by 
him. Could a man as close to his doting mother as 
Ronnie be truly bad? Yes and no. As the lightning 
rod of a town’s misplaced rage, Ronnie is a deeply 
tragic figure. But perhaps most tragic of all is 
Haley's decadelong exile from a profession he was 
so clearly born to be a part of. —Chris Nashawaty 


Haley photograph by Ethan Hill 
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Oscar 2007 


Best 
SupportingActress 


Jennitfe 
udson 


reamgirls 


The public loves a good Cinderella story: a tale in which a downtrodden, taken-for-granted young 
woman transforms herself from ugly duckling to superstar swan. And has any actress this season lived 
through a more dramatic rags-to-revenge scenario, both on screen and off, than Jennifer Hudson? 
Booted off American Idol's third season in the spring of 2004, Hudson went low-profile for the next 
year. Then sweet resurgence began to take shape. Around May 2005, she had her first audition for 
Dreamgirls to play Miss Effie White, a belt-it-out lead singer in a Supremes-style female trio who gets 


kicked out when she proves too zaftig, too fractious, and frankly too ethnic-looking to fit the record 


label’s plans for crossover success. At least twice during that summer and fall, she was told she was no 


“ OSCAR HISTORY 


longer in the running for Effie, as the filmmakers went through close to 800 candidates. “I went ona 


huge roller coaster up and down,” recalls Hudson, 25. But each time she was rejected, she wouldn’t give “6 Wns. 
3 Jennifer Hudson is 


not the first singer to 
snag an Oscar nomi- 
nation for her first 


¢ 
up hope that she’d be reinstated. “My family were like, ‘Oh, God, she’s in denial,” Hudson says. “‘She ‘ 
' film role. Barbra 


won't let it go.” In November 2005, Hudson got called to L.A. fora final, full-blown screen-test audition. 
A week later, she was cast as Effie—a turnaround that naturally made her ecstatic, at least for a bit. 


“I celebrated for about 10 minutes, and then it hit me,” she says. “I needed to focus. From that moment Streisand (above) did 


it for 1968's ‘Funny 
Girl, as did (appro- 
priately enough) 
Diana Ross for 1972's 
‘Lady Sings the Blues.’ 


on, I was like, ‘Y’all can celebrate while I concentrate.” 

Now she’s gone from concentration back to celebration, after securing a Golden Globe for supporting 
actress, a recording contract, and great reviews, especially for her showstopper number, “And 1 Am 
Telling You I’m Not Going.” No, Simon Cowell, she’s not. —Steve Daly 
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Oscar 2007 Best Supporting Actress 


Abigail 
Breslin 
Little Miss Sunshine 


When Abigail Breslin first auditioned for Little 
Miss Sunshine, she was just 6 years old. Her only 
film credit at the time was playing Mel Gibson's 
eternally thirsty daughter in 2002's Signs—a 
precocious debut, certainly, but no indication that 
Breslin was capable of anything other than, you 
know, being an adorable moppet. In a sense, 
though, that's exactly what the now-10-year-old 
Breslin does so wonderfully in Sunshine—she just 
becomes Olive Hoover, average girl with above- 
average dreams (e.g., winning that titular pag- 
eant), rather than playing some unnervingly self- 
aware mini-adult. 

Olive indeed seems oblivious to her family's 


a 
brittle financial and emotional state, but she’s 
anything but a vapid brat. Breslin hints at inner 


worlds tucked just behind her wide, seeking eyes 
Babel while also revealing, in the finest of increments, a 
budding grasp of the world around her. We see Olive 
In one of Babel’s most brutal and moving sequences, Adriana Barraza’s realize she's not like the other Kewpie-doll beauty 
Mexican immigrant nanny sobs uncontrollably as a hard-nosed cop threatens queens competing to be Little Miss Sunshine 
to deport her. It’s one of the movie's most affecting moments, thanks to (thank gawd), but she’s still innocent enough not 
the flood of tears Barraza tapped repeatedly during the 14 hours it took to to know just how outrageous her pageant dance 
shoot the scene. Even director Alejandro Gonzalez Inarritu started to worry routine actually is. Making us believe that isn't 
about Barraza, a habitué of Spanish-language television who played the happenstance; it’s true talent. No wonder Breslin's 
mother of Gael Garcia Bernal’s character in Amores Perros. “He said, ‘Why do among the youngest Oscar nominees ever. 
you have so many tears?’” recalls Barraza, who’s in her early 50s. “I don’t “It's like you're working with someone who's 
know. The suffering was for the character. The pain is important.” been in the business as long as you have,” says 
Barraza’s high pain tolerance came in handy both on screen and off while veteran actor and fellow Oscar nominee Alan Arkin, 
playing a Job-like magnet for calamity. First, she packed 35 pounds onto her recalling his final scene with Breslin, when the 
tiny frame because Gonzalez Ifdrritu wanted her character to have amore long-haired optimist tearfully confesses to her 
“cozy face.” Then, she seriously risked her health during one harrowing grandpa that she doesn't want to be a loser. “She 
sequence, in which she trudges through the Sonoran desert carrying young didn't talk to a soul about it,” he says. “She doesn't 
Elle Fanning in triple-digit heat. “My body screamed, ‘Stop!’” says Barraza, have an [acting] coach. She refused to talk to her 
who has a history of heart trouble. “But my interior said, ‘No. One more time.” mother. She wouldn't talk to me at all that morn- 
Her suffering was not in vain. There is a layer of truth in Barraza’s eyes ing. She was concentrating on what she wanted 
that elicits a heart-crushing empathy for her character, someone who’s been to do. It was sensational.” —Adam B. Vary 


marginalized and overlooked all her life. Even her fellow performers were 
bowled over by the veracity of this first-time nominee’s performance. 
“Adriana is breathtaking,” raves Cate Blanchett, still haunted by the image 
of Barraza’s agonizing march through the desert in her crimson party dress. 
“You see this red streak running across the desert, and that is one of the 
iconic moments of cinema.” —Christine Spines 


“The suffering was for the character,” says Barraza. “The pain is important.” 


o 
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Oscar 2007 Best Supporting Actress 


Rinko Kikuchi 


Babel 


She never utters a word, but each time she’s on screen, Rinko Kikuchi 
blares like a silent siren signaling danger ahead. As Chieko, Babel’s surly deaf 
Tokyo teen, Kikuchi embodies the snarling rage and thinly veiled neediness 
of a rabid dog. With her hungry eyes and frank sensuality, Kikuchi makes for 
a jarring presence from the minute we’re thrust into her world—a kinetic, 
hormonal battleground of urban adolescence. Sex is the only tool she can 
find to escape her muted reality. And each clumsy attention-grabbing move— 
from going commando in a micro-miniskirt to French-kissing her straight- 
arrow dentist—pushes her further into the fringes. 

Kikuchi, who had worked mostly in Japanese films and commercials before 
she was cast in a cattle-call audition, plays much younger than her 26 years, 
imbuing Chieko with impressive fragility. It’s hard not to wince each time she 
seeks to pawn her innocence on the next guy to pass into her orbit. “Chieko 
has all these frustrations and emotions contained by this very thin layer of 
skin,” the Tokyo resident says (through a translator). The actress insists she 
was unfazed by her culminating moment on screen, in which she spends what 
seems like an eternity in the buff while propositioning a police detective. “It’s 
the most important scene to describe Chieko’s feelings, so I didn’t really think 
about the nudity,” Kikuchi says. “She’s very sensitive and ready to explode.” 

The same is true of Kikuchi, whose performance has helped the first-time 
nominee snag the same CAA agent as such Oscar perennials as Kate Winslet 
and Cate Blanchett. “Rinko is an animal. I’ve never seen such passion,” says 
Babel director Alejandro Gonzalez [farritu. “She’s so mysterious. You feel 
like anything can happen.” —Christine Spines 


“Rinko is an animal,” says Gonzdlez Ifdrritu. “I’ve never seen such passion.” ,” 
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Cate 


Blanchett 


NotesonaScandal 


The first time we see Cate Blanchett in Notes on 
a Scandal, her character, Sheba Hart, is standing 

in a drab British schoolyard, her golden hair shining 
like a beacon in the winter sun. She is glowing, tran- 
scendently beautiful, blissfully alive—and despite 
the chaos of students spinning around, you can't 
take your eyes off her. 

Blanchett herself knows from standing out in a 
crowd. Last year, the 37-year-old Aussie took on 
three gutsy, diverse roles, and nailed each one: The 
Good German's mad femme fatale, Babel's ailing 
wife, and Scandal's Hart, a privileged art teacher 
with a devoted family who throws it all away by 
having an affair with her 15-year-old student. It is 
this final portrayal that earned Blanchett her third 
Oscar nomination (she's won once, playing 
Katharine Hepburn in 2004's The Aviator). More 
than that, it's solidified her reputation as an actress 
with vast reserves of power, capable of going toe- 
to-toe with fellow Oscar nominee Judi Dench—in 
the role of Sheba's possessive frenemy, Barbara 
Covett—and not relinquishing an inch. 

Like the feline her name evokes, Sheba is a 
pampered, entitled creature, content to float above 
everything, willfully ignorant of consequences—yet 
Blanchett plays her with a charming naiveté that 
almost lets the character off the hook. Then, in the 
movie's climactic scene, she morphs from house cat 
to panther, primal in her ferocity. It’s a thrilling, dis- 
comfiting transformation. “| was quite taken aback 
by how judgmental | was of Sheba,” Blanchett said. 
“| just couldn't understand or relate to her.... What's 
great about being offered rales like this that are so 
far beyond your own sense of comprehension—it's a 
curious and wonderful journey to get to the point 
of understanding." Still, she said, “| was grateful to 
leave Sheba behind.” And we're grateful she took 
her on in the first place. —Whitney Pastorek 
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cactentteneeeeeeseesnenee °S The first time’s the charm, as the film debuts of actors from 
Orson Welles to Jennifer Hudson yield Oscar nods. BY TY BURR 
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here is no dream more ecstatically 
American than overnight stardom. It’s 
practically written into the national rule 
book: To a culture built on celebrity 
worship, “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” 
means getting discovered at Schwab’s, or writing a 
best-seller, or becoming the next American Idol. 

Or getting a shot at Oscar your first time at the 
plate. When Jennifer Hudson arrives at the Kodak 
Theatre on Feb. 25, hoping to win a Best Support- 
ing Actress Academy Award for her take-no- 
prisoners performance in Dreamgirls, she’ll be the 
latest in a long line of instant kings and queens— 
actors who were nominated or won statuettes for 
their debut film performance. 

For Hudson, this represents a rare second 
chance—she didn’t win Jdol, remember?—and the 
scary part is that Academy history offers no clear 
precedent. There have been first-timers who’ve 
gone on to superstardom and there have been 
those who’ve vanished from the face of cinema, 
never to be heard from again. Where have you 
gone, Miliza Korjus? 

The bulk of debuting nominees, though, go 
on to solid, hardworking lives in show business, 
their splashy entries setting the stage for reward- 
ing if not necessarily high-profile careers. Take 
Gale Sondergaard, who won the very first Best 
Supporting Actress Oscar, handed out in 1937, for 
her performance as nasty Claude Rains’ even nas- 
tier wife in the epic picaresque Anthony Adverse. 

Sondergaard was no ingenue but a stage actress 
in her late 30s who had followed her director hus- 
band to Hollywood and reluctantly taken a film 
role. Her win for Anthony typed her in villainous 
roles, but she was choosy, even walking away from 
The Wizard of Oz’s Wicked Witch of the West 
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Norton in Primal Fear 


Andrews with Dick Van Dyke ig Mary Poppins 
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Goldberg in The Color Purple. 


when the studio wanted to ugly up the character. 

Other actors used their first-time wins to 
prosper in the backlots. Mercedes McCambridge 
debuted in the original All the King’s Men in 1949, 
won Best Supporting Actress, and was off ona 
run of fine, ferocious character parts in Johnny 
Guitar, Giant, and as the voice of Satan in The 
Exorcist. Shirley Booth’s tour de force as a deluded 
housewife in 1952’s Come Back, Little Sheba 
resulted in a Best Actress statue, a handful of 
big-screen follow-ups, and a well-deserved pay- 
day playing the title maid in the TV sitcom Hazel. 

Likewise, supporting nominations for debut- 
ing actors Sydney Greenstreet (the “fat man” of 
The Maltese Falcon, 1941), Maureen Stapleton 
(Lonelyhearts, 1958), and sultry Cathy Moriarty 
(Raging Bull, 1980) led to busy careers if not 
Oscar gold (except for Stapleton, who was nomi- 
nated in the category three more times and 
finally won for 1981's Reds). 

Fame doesn’t always return Oscar’s call. Do 
the names Maggie McNamara, Diane Varsi, and 
Catherine Burns ring any bells? They were nomi- 
nated for, respectively, The Moon Is Blue (Best 
Actress, 1953), Peyton Place (Supporting Actress, 
1957), and Last Summer (Supporting Actress, 1969) 
and rarely followed through with films of note. 

John Dall (Nominated for Best Supporting 
Actor in 1945’s The Corn Is Green) is known to 


Hitchcock fans for Rope and to B-movie buffs for 
Gun Crazy and...that’s about it. If not for boyfriend 
Clint Eastwood providing gainful employment in 
the 1970s, Sondra Locke (nominated for Best 
Supporting Actress in 1968's The Heart Is a Lonely 
Hunter) might be similarly forgotten. 

And then there’s the singular case of Miyoshi 
Umeki, Best Supporting Actress winner for her 
role as GI Red Buttons’ wife in Sayonara (1957) 
and the first Asian actor to win in Academy 
history. A popular singer in her native Japan, 
where she appeared in only one small role, 
Umeki translated her victory into one more 
half-decent film, the 1961 musical Flower Drum 
Song, a handful of supporting roles, and the part 
of Mrs. Livingston in the TV boomer classic The 
Courtship of Eddie’s Father. 


meki is the most obvious example of what 

might be called Oscar Exotica: first-time 

film actors who get nominated—and occa- 
sionally win—for having the good luck to be so 
believably foreign. Greece’s Katina Paxinou (1943 
Supporting Actress winner for For Whom the Bell 
Tolls) falls into this category, as does France’s 
Colette Marchand (nominated for 1952’s Moulin 
Rouge), Tahiti’s Jocelyne LaGarde (nominated 
for 1966’s Hawaii), and the late Haing S. Ngor, 
who won Best Supporting Actor for 1984’s 
The Killing Fields after essentially reliving his 
Cambodian genocide experiences. 

Times have changed: Ngor was able to sustain a 
decent acting career in addition to his humani- 
tarian work before his untimely 1996 death. 

The latest example of first-time Oscar Exotica, 
2004 Best Actress nominee Catalina Sandino 
Moreno (Maria Full of Grace), is already sampling 
a much wider range of roles than her forebears. 
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I Chosea Condom 


But it Broke 


I have a 
Second Chance 


with Plan B 
emergency contraception 


Plan B® emergency contraception can still prevent a 

pregnancy after you’ve had contraceptive failure or 

unprotected sex. 

© Take Plan B® as directed within 72 hours after unprotected sex 
to reduce your chance of pregnancy by 89%. But the sooner you 
take Plan B® within those 72 hours, the more effective it is. 

® Go to Plan B® only for emergencies. While Plan B® is FDA 
approved and safe to use, it shouldn't be used as your 
routine birth control. 


Plan B? is available by prescription only 
for women age 17 and younger. 


PlanB) 


(LEVONORGESTREL) 


tablets 0.75 mg 


When things don’t go as planned 
www.go2planB.com 1-800-330-1271 


Important safety information: Plan B® 
transmitted dis 

not work). Side effects with Plan B° include nausea, abdominal pain, fatigue, headache, menstrual changes, dizziness, breast 
tenderness, vomiting, and diarrhea. Menstrual bleeding may be heavier or lighter, earlier or later after taking Plan B®. If your 
period is more than a week late, pregnancy should be considered. Do not take Plan B° if you have undiagnosed vaginal bleeding 
or are allergic to levonorgestrel or any of the ingredients in Plan B®. Plan B® should not be used as routine birth control. 


Please see important Product Information on adjacent page. 


Plan B® (Levonorgestrel) Tablets, 0.75 mg 


Brief Summary (See Package Brochure For Full Prescribing Information) 


Rx only for women age 17 and younger 


For women age 17 and younger, Plan B® is a prescription-only emer- 
gency contraceptive. Plan B” is intended to prevent pregnancy after 
known or suspected contraceptive failure or unprotected intercourse. 
Emergency contraceptive pills (like all oral contraceptives) do not pro- 
tect against infection with HIV (the virus that causes AIDS) and other 
sexually transmitted diseases. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 

Progestin-only contraceptive pills (POPs) are used as a routine method of 
birth control over longer periods of time, and are contraindicated in some 
conditions. It is not known whether these same conditions apply to the 
Plan B® regimen consisting of the emergency use of two progestin pills. 
POPs however, are not recommended for use in the following conditions: 
* Known or suspected pregnancy 

* Hypersensitivity to any component of the product 


WARNINGS 

Plan B* is not recommended for routine use as a contraceptive. 
Plan B® is not effective in terminating an existing pregnancy. 
Effects on Menses 

Menstrual bleeding patterns are often irregular among women using 
progestin-only oral contraceptives and in clinical studies of lev- 
onorgestrel for postcoital and emergency contraceptive use. Some women 
may experience spotting a few days after taking Plan B®. At the time of 
expected menses, approximately 75% of women using Plan B" had vagi- 
nal bleeding similar to their normal menses, 12-13% bled more than 
usual, and 12% bled less than usual. The majority of women (87%) had 
their next menstrual period at the expected time or within + 7 days, while 
13% had a delay of more than 7 days beyond the anticipated onset of 
menses. If there is a delay in the onset of menses beyond | week, the pos- 
sibility of pregnancy should be considered. 


Ectopic Pregnancy 

Ectopic pregnancies account for approximately 2% of reported pregnan- 
cies (19.7 per 1,000 reported pregnancies). Up to 10% of pregnancies 
reported in clinical studies of routine use of progestin-only contracep- 
tives are ectopic. A history of ectopic pregnancy need not be considered 
a contraindication to use of this emergency contraceptive method. 
Health providers, however, should be alert to the possibility of an ectopic 
pregnancy in women who become pregnant or complain of lower 
abdominal pain after taking Plan B®, 


PRECAUTIONS 

Pregnancy 

Many studies have found no effects on fetal development associated with 
long-term use of contraceptive doses of oral progestins (POPs). The few 
studies of infant growth and development that have been conducted with 
POPs have not demonstrated significant adverse effects. 


STD/HIV 
Plan B®, like progestin-only contraceptives, does not protect against HIV 
infection (AIDS) and other sexually transmitted diseases. 


Physical Examination and Follow-up 

A physical examination is not required prior to prescribing Plan B®. A 
follow-up physical or pelvic examination, however, is recommended if 
there is any doubt concerning the general health or pregnancy status of 
any woman after taking Plan B*. 


Carbohydrate Metabolism 

The effects of Plan B* on carbohydrate metabolism are unknown. Some 
users of progestin-only oral contraceptives (POPs) may experience slight 
deterioration in glucose tolerance, with increases in plasma insulin; 
however, women with diabetes mellitus who use POPs do not generally 
experience changes in their insulin requirements. Nonetheless, diabetic 
women should be monitored while taking Plan B*. 


Drug Interactions 

Theoretically, the effectiveness of low-dose progestin-only pills is 
reduced by hepatic enzyme-inducing drugs such as the anticonvulsants 
phenytoin, carbamazepine, and barbiturates, and the antituberculosis 
drug rifampin. No significant interaction has been found with broad- 


Plan B® is a registered trademark of Women's Capital 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Duramed Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
Subsidiary of Barr Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
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spectrum antibiotics. It is not known whether the efficacy of Plan B” 
would be affected by these or any other medications. 


Nursing Mothers 

Small amounts of progestin pass into the breast milk in women taking 
progestin-only pills for long-term contraception resulting in steroid lev- 
els in infant plasma of 1-6% of the levels of maternal plasma. However, 
no adverse effects due to progestin-only pills have been found on breast- 
feeding performance, either in the quality or quantity of the milk, or on 
the health, growth or development of the infant. 


Pediatric Use 

Safety and efficacy of progestin-only pills have been established in 
women of reproductive age for long-term contraception, Safety and effi- 
cacy are expected to be the same for postpubertal adolescents under the 
age of 16 and for users 16 years and older. Use of Plan B* emergency 
contraception before menarche is not indicated. 


Fertility Following Discontinuation 

The limited available data indicate a rapid return of normal ovulation and 
fertility following discontinuation of progestin-only pills for emergency 
contraception and long-term contraception. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS 

The most common adverse events in the clinical trial for women receiv- 
ing Plan B® included nausea (23%), abdominal pain (18%), fatigue 
(17%), headache (17%), and menstrual changes. The table below shows 
those adverse events that occurred in = 5% of Plan B® users. 


Table 3: Adverse Events in 2 5% of Women, by % Frequency 


Plan B® 
Levonorgestrel 
N=977 (%) 
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| Headache TB 


| Dizziness | 


Plan B® demonstrated a superior safety profile over the Yuzpe regimen 
for the following adverse events: 
+ Nausea: Occurred in 23% of women taking Plan B® (compared to 
50% with Yuzpe) 
* Vomiting: Occurred in 6% of women taking Plan B* (compared to 
19% with Yuzpe) 


DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 
There is no information about dependence associated with the use of 
Plan B®. 


OVERDOSAGE 
There are no data on overdosage of Plan B", although the common 
adverse event of nausea and its associated vomiting may be anticipated. 


Most Common 
Adverse Events 
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Lansbury with 7 e May Whitty and Joseph Cotten in Gaslight 
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There are also the debuts that are exotic for the 
personal story either behind the screen or on it. 
Academy brass made sure Harold Russell got an 
honorary award for “bringing hope and courage to 
his fellow veterans” in 1946’s The Best Years of Our 
Lives because they worried that the nonprofessional, 
who had lost both hands in WWII, would be over- 
looked for Best Supporting Actor. They shouldn’t 
have hedged their bets: Russell won in that cate- 
gory as well and went home with two statuettes. 

Similarly, Marlee Matlin’s Best Actress win for 
1986's Children ofa Lesser God had the killer 
emotional component of a young deaf actress 
playing out the problems of the hearing-impaired 
on the big screen. The performance was eminently 
worthy on its own terms, though, and two 
decades on, Matlin is still with us in TV shows 
like The West Wing and The L Word. By contrast, 
newcomer Jaye Davidson appeared to have flown 
in from Mars as the cross-dressing hero/heroine 
of 1992’s The Crying Game—and after losing 
Best Supporting Actor to Gene Hackman in 
Unforgiven he flew right back again. 

Another subsection of film newbies tapped by 
the Academy might be termed Visitors From 
Another Medium: performers who have estab- 
lished mastery in a different field and then dropped 


into movies to show what they can do. Opera 
singer Lawrence Tibbett, nominated for 1930’s 
The Rogue Song, was the first to turn this trick, 
and other nominees have come from the world of 
ballet (Mikhail Baryshnikov and Leslie Browne in 
1977’s The Turning Point), the British stage 
(Vivien Merchant in 1966’s Alfie and Janet Suz- 
man in 1971's Nicholas and Alexandra), American 
television (Oprah Winfrey in 1985’s The Color 
Purple), and pop music (Diana Ross, nominated 
for Best Actress in 1972’s Lady Sings the Blues). 


nly twice has a debuting Visitor From 

Another Medium won the Oscar and gone 

on to greater glory in the movies, and both 
winners came from Broadway. For Julie Andrews, 
the Best Actress Oscar for 1964’s Mary Poppins 
was sweet revenge. Her 1956 stage portrayal of 
Eliza Doolittle in the original My Fair Lady had 
made her the toast of New York, but Andrews was 
passed over for the 1964 movie version, when 
Jack Warner went with Audrey Hepburn, an 
established movie star who lacked the newcomer’s 
vocal chops. Andrews accepted Disney’s offer to 
play P.L. Travers’ magical nanny and her first 
screen performance proved to be the spoonful of 
sugar her career needed. Hepburn wasn’t even 
nominated for My Fair Lady. 

Conversely, no one short of General Patton 

and the Seventh Army was going to keep Barbra 
Streisand from re-creating her 1964 Broadway 
triumph in Funny Girl. Columbia wanted 
someone better-known to play legendary stage 
comedian Fanny Brice, but Brice’s son-in-law, 
producer Ray Stark, stuck by Streisand, who 
already had a reputation as an unstoppable force 
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Widmark (left) with Victor Mature in Kiss of Death 


of nature on screen and off. Streisand somehow 
managed to become a voting member of the Motion 
Picture Academy even before 1968's Funny Girl 
was nominated, and lucky for her she did. In the 
most notable case of an Oscar tie in Academy his- 
tory, the Best Actress statue went to both Streisand 
and Katharine Hepburn for The Lion in Winter. 


t 26, Streisand was no kid, but she was 

new to moviegoers. Genuine children 

have often been nominated for Oscars, 
though—and in two cases have won for their first 
appearance on film. Tatum O’Neal, in fact, remains 
the youngest person to ever win a competitive 
Oscar: She was 9 when she appeared opposite her 
father, Ryan O’Neal, in 1973’s con-artist comedy- 
drama Paper Moon, and 10 when she accepted 
her Academy Award for Best Supporting Actress. 
The category that year was a study in opposites, 
with O’Neal and 15-year-old Linda Blair at one 
end of the spectrum and 63-year-old Hollywood 
legend Sylvia Sidney at the other. 

Other young first-timers have been nominated— 
from Mary Badham in 1962’s To Kill a Mocking- 
bird to Keisha Castle-Hughes in 2003’s Whale 
Rider—but so far the only other debuting moppet 
to win has been 11-year-old Anna Paquin as Holly 
Hunter's daughter in 1993’s thundering period 
romance The Piano. Having nabbed the role by 
tagging along to her older sister’s audition, Paquin 
astounded critics, audiences, and her own parents 
with the rich maturity of her performance. When 
she unexpectedly beat out the likes of Winona 
Ryder and Emma Thompson, though, she accepted 
the Oscar like the awestruck tweener she was. 

Paquin has gone on to a promising career 
in films like 25th Hour and the X-Men movies. 
With his Best Supporting Actor nomination 
in 1999’s The Sixth Sense, Haley Joel Osment’s 


career may have peaked. While many moviegoers 
thought he was a first-timer, the young actor 

had actually already appeared in five films, 
making him a prime example of the Faux Debut 
Nominee. Other not-quite-neophytes include 
winners Audrey Hepburn (1953’s Roman Holiday 
was really her eighth film) and Geoffrey Rush 
(1996’s Shine was his fifth). 

On the other hand, there are Oscar nominees 
for whom we'll happily overlook a minor dis- 
crepancy. So what if Dustin Hoffman had a tiny 
role in The Tiger Makes Out, released a few 
months before The Graduate made him a super- 
star and Best Actor nominee? That Whoopi 
Goldberg appeared—oh-so-briefly—in one film 
before anchoring 1985’s The Color Purple? That 
Goldie Hawn played “Giggly Girl” in a Disney 
comedy two years before winning Best Support- 
ing Actress in 1969’s Cactus Flower? Or that Alan 
Arkin had a throwaway part in a throwaway film 
called Calypso Heat Wave nearly a decade before 
earning a Best Actor nod for the 1966 comedy 
The Russians Are Coming! The Russians Are 
Coming!? Count them in if you want to stick to 
the spirit of the law rather than the letter. 

If you choose to stick to the letter, there are 
plenty of marvelous new faces, many of whom 
went on to become established marquee names. 
Darkly brooding men have tended to be nominated 
their first times out: Paul Muni, short-listed for 
1928's The Valiant, John Garfield in 1938’s Four 
Daughters, Orson Welles in 1941’s Citizen Kane, 
Montgomery Clift in 1948’s The Search. Oscar 
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Arkin in The Russians Are Coming}... 


likes new British actresses, too, from Greer Gar- 
son (nominated for 1939’s Goodbye, Mr. Chips) to 
Emily Watson (1996's Breaking the Waves), and it 
loves to honor a scene-stealer. As the vicious 
Tommy Udo in 1947’s Kiss of Death, a young 
Richard Widmark pushed a wheelchair-bound 
old lady down a flight of stairs, and you can bet 
that got the Academy’s attention. 

Likewise, who was that smart, tart blond 
guttersnipe threatening to swipe Gaslight (1944) 
out from under Ingrid Bergman’s nose? None 
other than an 18-year-old Angela Lansbury. 
Bergman won Best Actress that year, but Lans- 
bury, who lost Best Supporting Actress to the 
long-established Ethel Barrymore, launched a 
career that continues to this day. 

On the Waterfront’s Eva Marie Saint practically 
won Best Supporting Actress in 1955 by popular 
consent, since her Cinderella story—from small 
TV roles to holding her own against Marlon Bran- 
do—overshadowed the competition. Saint’s Edie 
Doyle is more than arguably a leading role, but in 
an early example of category-hedging, producer 
Sam Spiegel successfully campaigned her right 
out of Best Actress, where Judy Garland, Grace 
Kelly, and Audrey Hepburn were duking it out. 
(Kelly took the crown for The Country Girl.) 

Sometimes a bright young thing gets nominated 
for his or her first role and loses, only to score 
again another year. José Ferrer caught Oscar’s 
notice for his debut in 1948's Joan of Arc, then 
won only three years later as Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Edward Norton stunned Academy voters into 


WNgor inf The Killing Fields. ; 
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nominating him for Best Supporting Actor as a 
duplicitous choirboy in 1996’s Primal Fear, but 
while he lost to Jerry Maguire’s Cuba Gooding Jr., 
who doubts that Norton will someday hold an 
Oscar in his hand? 

In other words, the talent is there and the 
choices are smart; in Norton’s case Academy 
Awards may be close to superfluous. And 
it’s possible, too, that winning an Oscar for your 
first film can be, if not a curse, then a glory an 
actor never fully escapes. 

At 20, Timothy Hutton was the youngest per- 
son to ever win the Best Supporting Actor Oscar, 
for his riveting turn as the suicidal son in 1980's 
Ordinary People. (He still holds the record.) 
Maybe it’s the actor’s mournful gravitas or, more 
likely, his penchant for choosing tough dramas 
like 1983’s Daniel over crowd-pleasers like Risky 
Business (Tom Cruise was cast only after Hutton 
turned the role down), but his current, quite 
healthy career as a character actor can’t help but 
seem a letdown after that early promise. 

In other words: Be careful what you wish for, 
Jennifer Hudson. Even if you deserve it. 
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1982’s Oscars saluted a host of Hollywood legends (Fonda! Hepburn!) and pitted 
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Raiders of the Lost Ark 


‘Reds’ against ‘Chariots of Fire.’ 8Y STEVE WULF 
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Senior Moments 


“T don’t want crowds of people watchin’ me 
turn old.”—Henry Fonda as Norman Thayer Jr. 
in On Golden Pond (1981) 


Ah, but crowds of people did go to the movies 
to watch Fonda and Katharine Hepburn in the 
screen adaptation of Ernest Thompson’s play 
about growing old. Produced by Jane Fonda as 
a going-away present for her father, On Golden 
Pond did very well at the box office, won a Golden 
Globe for best picture, and signaled Hollywood’s 
newfound respect for its elders. 

This was the year that the Academy voters 
put age before beauty. Among the acting nomi- 
nees were Fonda (76 years old), Hepburn (74), 
Sir John Gielgud (77), Burt Lancaster (68), 

Paul Newman (57), Maureen Stapleton (56), 
and Ian Holm (50). Reverence for the past 
extended to subject matter as well: Of the five 
Best Picture nominees, one was an old-fashioned 
action-adventure (Raiders of the Lost Ark), two 
were historical epics (Reds, Chariots of Fire), 
and the other two were about senior citizens 
(Atlantic City, On Golden Pond). 

S.0.B.—director Blake Edwards’ scathing 
semiautobiography, in which his wife, Julie 
Andrews, appeared topless—was one of many 
memorable movies virtually ignored by the 
Academy that year. Some of the others included 
Atlantic Citys Mommie Dearest, Body Heat, True Confessions, 
Prince of the City, Pennies From Heaven, 
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Gallipoli, and, yes, Stripes. Most of the glory 
and pre- Oscar buzz revolved around On Golden 
Pond, the Steven Spielberg-directed Raiders, 
and the Warren Beatty-produced-directed- 
written-starring Reds. There was also that 
British movie about Olympic runners, but, like 
them, Chariots was a long shot. 


Heeere’s Johnny 


After praising the array of films in the past year, 
producer and Academy president Fay Kanin 
introduced Johnny Carson as the host (for the 
fourth consecutive ceremony). He immediately 


“Who would 


have thought launched into his trademark monologue, making 
thatin1 982, note of the nominations for Henry Fonda, Gielgud, 
Burt Lancaster 2 4 Hepburn before delivering the punchline: 
“Who would have thought that in 1982, Burt 
would be Lancaster would be voted Best Newcomer?” 
voted Best Of the year past, Carson said, “Superman lost his 
Newcomer?” 


virginity, Zorro went gay, and Mary Poppins went 
topless...but in one memorable scene in S.O.B. Julie 
Andrews showed us that the hills are still alive.” 


Gold Woman 


Timothy Hutton came on to 
present the first award of the 
evening, for Best Supporting 
Actress. The nominees were 
Melinda Dillon (Absence of Malice), 
Jane Fonda (On Golden Pond), Joan Hackett (Only 
When I Laugh), Elizabeth McGovern (Ragtime), 
and Maureen Stapleton (Reds). The winner, by 
virtue of age if not performance, was Stapleton, 
who had played socialist firebrand Emma Gold- 
man. She blew a kiss to Warren Beatty and an- 
nounced, “I’m thrilled, happy, delighted...sober.” 


— Johnny Carson 


For Your Ears Only 


The telecast settled into its usual tedium. Miss 
Piggy and Kermit the Frog sang the first nomi- 
nated song, “The First Time It Happens,” from 
The Great Muppet Caper. Vincent Price and Kim 
Hunter gave the very first makeup award to Rick 
Baker for An American Werewolf in London (see 
page 72). Then came one of the most 
mys » ridiculous production numbers in 
ea) Oscar history. As Sheena Easton 
_, sang the second nominated song, 

“For Your Eyes Only,” a James 
’ Bond tribute materialized on stage, 

complete with lasers, pyrotechnics, 
Oddjob, Jaws, and Blofeld and his 
(stuffed) cat. In the end, a fake Bond rescued 
Sheena and carried her off in a rocket ship. 

When the smoke settled, a real Bond, Roger 
Moore, came out to present the Irving G. Thal- 
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berg Memorial Award to Albert R. “Cubby” 
Broccoli, who had produced all 12 of the 007 
films (he went on to produce another four 
Bonds before his 1996 death). 


Firestarter 


Comic relief arrived in the per- 
son of Liberace, the flamboyant 
pianist who had the lead in only 
one movie, Sincerely Yours (1955). 
“T’ve done my part for motion pic- 
tures,” he said. “I’ve stopped making them.” He 
then played snippets from the five nominated 
musical themes and announced, “The envelope 
will be opened by the stars of Body Heat. Who 
better to present the scoring award than Kath- 
leen Turner and William Hurt?” The Oscar went 
to Vangelis (see sidebar) for Chariots of Fire. 


Richie and Ross 


Blues Brother R.I.P. 


Before the telecast, producer Howard W. Koch 
made Visual Effects presenter Dan Aykroyd 
promise he would not use the occasion to pay 
tribute to his friend John Belushi, who had 
died of a drug overdose a few weeks before. 
But Aykroyd did slip in a mention, saying, “My 
partner, he would have loved presenting this 
award with me—he was somewhat of a visual 
effect himself.” That Oscar went to Raiders. 

After Paula Prentiss and Richard Benjamin 
gave out the Documentary Oscars, Diana Ross 
and Lionel Richie performed “Endless Love.” 
No surprise there. Debra Winger and Paul 
Williams did whimsical justice to the short-film 
categories, after which John Schneider from 
The Dukes of Hazzard performed Randy 
Newman’s “One More Hour” from Ragtime. 
Big surprise there—he was pretty good. 
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Monday Night Fever 


John Travolta entered to give a lovely tribute 
and Honorary Oscar to Barbara Stanwyck, who 
received the only standing ovation of the night. 
Nominated four times in her career, Stanwyck 
thanked the backstage crews and stuntmen and 
-women with whom she worked, 
then teared up as she remem- 
bered her late friend William 
Holden. “He always wished 
that I would get an Oscar. And 
so tonight, my golden boy, 
you've got your wish.” 


Sure Bette 


Immediately after the porcine Christopher Cross 
(badly) sang the last nominated song, “Arthur’s 
Theme,” Bette Midler materialized to give out 
the Best Original Song Oscar—and save the show. 
Dressed in a green gown with a spectacular 
décolletage, Midler began, “I guess you didn’t 
think it was possible for anyone to overdress for 
this affair?” And she kept the laughs coming. 
“This is the Oscars. We have to be dignified... 
That is why I have decided to rise to the occasion.” 
Whereupon she lifted her bosom with her hands. 

She was hardly done. She ticked off the nomi- 
nees: “‘Arthur’s Theme, also known as “The Best 
That You Can Do,’ also known as that song about 
the moon and New York City, also known as 
‘Four on a Song’...anice piece of music. ‘Endless 
Love’ from the endless movie, Endless Love, 
music and lyrics...by the extremely rich Lionel 
Richie.... ‘For Your Eyes Only,’ from the film For 
Your Eyes Only, and they weren’t kidding...” The 
winner was “Arthur’s Theme,” and the four ona 
song came up: Christopher Cross, Carole Bayer 
Sager, Burt Bacharach, and Peter Allen. Bayer 
Sager told Midler, “I love getting this from you,” 
and Midler replied, “I know you do.” 


Midler 
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Viva Vangelis 


The ‘Chariots’ theme still jogs memories 


First it accompanied the iconic opening sequence, as men 
in white ran barefoot along a beach on an overcast 
English day. Then the main titles music of 1981 Best 
Picture winner Chariots of Fire took ona life of its own. 
Composed by Vangelis Papathanassiou—the Greek 
electronica specialist best known as Vangelis—the soar- 
ing piece for synthesizer and piano climbed the Billboard 
Hot 100 for five months before hitting No. 1 in May 1982, 
just over a month after its composer won a Best Original Score Oscar. 

That classic piece of music almost never came to be. Director Hugh 
Hudson had chosen another Vangelis work—"L Enfant” from his 1979 album 
Opera Sauvage—to play over the opening credits. The issue was settled. 
“But Vangelis,” recounts producer David Puttnam, “had been very clear that 
he could do something better.” Puttnam was at a Chinese restaurant in 
London one night shortly before the picture locked, when Vangelis called and 
said, “David, David! | think I've got something that you'll like.” According to 
Puttnam, Vangelis drove to the restaurant in his Rolls-Royce, got Puttnam 
and his wife into the back of the car, and put the new theme—duh-duh-dah, 
duh-DAH-duh!—on the tape player. “The hair on the back of my head stood 
straight up. You knew immediately,” Puttnam says. “His father was a great 
runner, so there was a sense that he was writing a requiem for his dad.” 
Puttnam and Hudson remixed the score to include the new theme. “It was 
the very, very last thing we did on the movie,” Puttnam says. 

Since then, Vangelis has scored a few other films—Blade Runner; 1492: 
Conquest of Paradise; Alexander—and rarely granted interviews. “! feel uncom- 
fortable talking about myself,” the 63-year-old composer tells EW via e-mail 
from his Paris home, adding that he’s working on two new film scores. As 
for Chariots, he says, “It's very rewarding for me to know that through the 
years this music seems to have given, and still does give, so much pleasure 
and such a feeling of optimism to so many people." —Gregory Kirschling 
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Reds Carpet 


Carol Burnett and Joel Grey read off 
the nominees for Best Supporting 
Actor: James Coco (Only When I 
Laugh), John Gielgud (Arthur), Ian 
Holm (Chariots), Jack Nicholson 
(Reds), and Howard E. Rollins Jr. 
(Ragtime). The Oscar went to Gielgud 
for his portrayal of Dudley Moore’s 
butler, but he wasn’t there to accept 
the first Oscar of his long career. Not 
abad prize, though, for a part Gielgud 
basically took for the money. 

Jack Lemmon and Walter Matthau 
did a funny bit about the different 
characteristics of directors before list- 
ing the Best Director nominees: Beatty 
for Reds, Spielberg for Raiders, Hugh 
Hudson for Chariots, Mark Rydell for 
Pond, and Louis Malle for Atlantic City. 
The winner was Beatty, who thanked 
his costars “Miss Keaton” and “Mr. 
Nicholson,” as well as both Paramount 
and Gulf & Western for putting up the 
green to make Reds. 


‘Lemmon and Matthau 


Kate the Great 


Jon Voight presented the Best Actress 
nominees: Hepburn, Diane Keaton, 
Marsha Mason (Only When I Laugh), 
Susan Sarandon (Atlantic City), and 
Mery] Streep (The French Lieutenant's 
Woman). This was Hepburn’s 12th 
nomination...and fourth win (her last 
on both counts and both Oscar records 
at the time). She wasn’t 

there because she was 
appearing in a play 
in Washington, D.C., 
leaving Voight to 
say, “We all send our 
love to Katharine.” 
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Daddy Dearest 
Sissy nant de the Best Actor roll 
call: Beatty, Lancaster (Atlantic City), 
Fonda, Moore, and Newman (Absence 
of Malice). She didn’t need to open the 
envelope; by then everyone knew it 
would be Fonda, who was nominated 
for acting only once before—for 1940's 
Grapes of Wrath! He could not attend 
because of his heart condition, but 
Jane accepted the award and adopted 
his perspective, saying, “Hey, ain’t 

I lucky?” Henry/Jane also thanked 
the cast: “Dougie McKeon, Dabney 
Coleman, Bill Lanteau, me—he’s a 
proud father.” Those familiar with 
the Fonda relationship saw both the 
struggle for acceptance and the love 
she felt for him. “Dad, me and all the 
grandchildren are comin’ over with 
it right away,” she promised. Fonda 
would die five months later. 


True Brit 


As if the Oscars needed one more golden 
oldie, Loretta Young was brought out 
to present the Best Picture award. 
After chastising modern moviemakers 
for their “shocking themes” and “gutter 
language,” she got around to the busi- 
ness at hand. After Chariots of Fire was 
announced, director Hudson mim- 
icked the slow-motion running of the 
movie on his way to the podium. In the 
end, the last people producer David 
Puttnam thanked—in fact the last 
people mentioned in the three-hour, 
31-minute telecast—were the movie’s 
financial patrons, “Mohamed and 
Dodi Fayed.” Yes, that Dodi Fayed. m 
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See Audrey Hepburn in Sabrina (1954), one of our favorite Academy Award®-nominated performances, this February. 
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Jim Carrey in Or. Seuss’ How the Grinch Stole Christmas 
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David Naughton in'An American Werewolf in Lontion 


Rick Baker won the first makeup 


Oscar in 1982. Since then, the prosthetics 
genius has become the category’s most 


prolific winner. BY STEVE DALY 


hy, quiet little Rick Baker, an only child, 
spent most of his adolescence feverishly 
developing his amateur monster-makeup 
skills. He honed them on himself, on his 
parents, and on other kids in the sleepy, lower- 
middle-class suburban town of Covina, Calif., about 
20 miles east of L.A. One broiling day in the mid- 
1960s, Baker had a breakthrough. He decided to give 
a boy who lived nearby a huge, ghastly fake burn all 
down the side of his face. Excited about how real it 
looked even though it was just congealed latex, he 
wondered if the kid’s family would be fooled. “So we 
went to his house,” Baker says, folding one leg 
up under himself like he’s still 12 years old. (He’s 56 
now, and sports a more-salt-than-pepper beard and 
ponytail.) “The kid’s father was watching TV. He 
was lying on the floor in his boxer shorts because it 
was so hot. And the kid came in running and 
screaming, acting like he’d really been burned.” 
At that moment, Baker discovered just what a 
gifted makeup artist he’d become, and what a very 
bad child. “The father jumped up and immediately 
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The Baker 
Shakers 


What visages would 
Oscar's makeup champ 
rank among the classics? 
Check these getups. 


Frankenstein’s 
Monster 1931 

Created for Boris Karloff 
by Universal's Jack Pierce. 
Says Baker, “Everybody 
knows that face. If | ever 
did something that iconic, 
I'd die happy.” 


Ape-Man 

Cornelius 1968 
Roddy McDowall became 
a damn dirty ape for the 
original Planet of the 
Apes courtesy of John 
Chambers, who collected 
a special Oscar. 


; 


The Opera’s 
Phantom 1925 


Lon Chaney knew how to 
deform a face—witness 
those nostrils. His old- 
school tactics inspired 
Baker to pay homage in 
Men in Black. 


Little Regan in 

The Exorcist 1973 
Pea soup, anyone? Baker's 
mentor Dick Smith put 
truly demonic twists into 
Linda Blair’s look, includ- 
ing a dummy head that 
spun fully around. 
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Baker works with Paul Giamatti on 2001's Planet of the Apes remake 


started crying hysterically,” he says. Baker ex- 
plained the trick as fast as he could, but the dad 
was inconsolable. “I stood there going, ‘Oh, 
noooo,” says Baker. “‘I think I did a bad thing. I 
should never do this again.’” 

Fortunately for fans of physical make-believe, 
Baker only swore off practical jokes, not the art 
of trick makeup. In fact, that was just the begin- 
ning of his obsession with using all kinds of 
materials—chief among them molded latex and 
silicone—to make perfectly normal people look 
injured, ancient, animalistic, grossly over- 
weight, or monstrously deformed. Though his 
parents lovingly cheered him on, most others 
didn’t. “I can’t tell you,” he recalls with a satis- 
fied grin, “how many people would say to me asa 
teenager, ‘Why don’t you grow up and start 
thinking about getting a real job?” 

Baker showed them. By the time he was in 
college, he’d turned his hobby into a burgeoning 
career in and around Hollywood, where every- 
one was so much more interesting than the 
drones in Covina. He apprenticed with the inno- 
vative makeup artist Dick Smith (see sidebar) for 
1973’s The Exorcist, getting a master class in rub- 
ber-mask prosthetics and projectile bodily-fluid 
emissions. He helped turn Cicely Tyson into an 
old woman for the 1974 TV movie The Autobiog- 
raphy of Miss Jane Pittman, for which he won an 


Emmy (along with Stan Winston, another make- 
up-and-prosthetics prodigy). He ran around in 
an ape suit of his own design for Dino De Lauren- 
tiis’ King Kong remake (1976), populated the Star 
Wars cantina (1977) with some of its aliens, and 
blew up a dummy body for Brian De Palma’s 
telekinesis thriller The Fury (1978). It was all 
fine work. But none of it had the career-boosting 
impact of An American Werewolf in London, the 
1981 horror comedy for which Baker created the 
most mind-blowing, detailed, and convincing 
man-into-lycanthrope metamorphosis anybody 
had yet seen—and copped his first Oscar. 

“Was it really 25 years ago?” Baker asks, 
stroking his carefully groomed whiskers. “No 
wonder my beard’s white.” 

Baker toiled nearly a year on the movie’s com- 
plicated part-makeup, part-animatronics trickery, 
lavishing on it what was then a huge budget of 
roughly half a million dollars. (For a detailed 
vivisection, see box, right.) During production, he 
wasn’t sure if writer-director John Landis’ mix 
of gore, nudity, and laughs would play with audi- 
ences, or that the effects would look convincing. 
It wasn’t until Baker took some of his very young 
backup crew to see the finished film that he knew 
they'd pulled off something extraordinary. “People 
stood up and cheered when the transformation 
stuff happened,” he recalls. “I was like, ‘Okay. We 
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did it.” Looking back, Baker finds the movie crude 
compared to his later work. “None of the stuff was 
terribly sophisticated,” he says. “It was a bunch 
of kids inventing a new way to do something. 
But it was different enough that you bought it.” 

Half a world away in New Zealand, a young 
movie nut named Peter Jackson was among the 
people dazzled. “Before American Werewolf, 
horror makeup had basically been limited to 
something you stuck on an actor’s face ina 
makeup room,” says the Lord of the Rings auteur. 
“You maybe dissolved in and out to show a 
transformation, with the actor absolutely still 
onscreen. Rick took that and pushed it much 
further. He designed a whole sequence around 
a transformation with the guy thrashing all 
about.” For Jackson, it was a geek epiphany. 

Box office money and critical accolades for 
American Werewolf poured in, triggering anew 
level of media attention for Baker’s ground- 
breaking makeup effects. Lire and TIME weighed 
in with splashy features, building excitement not 
just for Werewolf but for a widening circle of films 
showcasing extraordinary makeup, including Al- 
tered States, The Elephant Man, and even Raging 
Bull, which doused its boxing matches in new 
heights of graphic blood-spurting. Amid the buzz, 
the Academy decided to create a separate, perma- 
nent Best Makeup award starting with 1981 films. 
(Previously, makeup artists had been singled out 


Change Agent 


How Baker pulled off the 
‘Werewolf’ metamorphosis 


Writer-director John Landis told Rick Baker the big meta 


morphosis scene in American Werewolf “should be painful 


So it was, on screen and on set. Star David Naughton 
endured more than a week's filming encased in fur-covered 
latex pieces glued to his body. “We tortured him,” says 
Baker. For full-figure shots designed to sell the idea of the 
wolf’s expanded torso (complete with pronounced rib 


cage and extremely narrow hips), the crew cut a hole ina 


raised floor (top), laid a breast piece over Naughton, then 
ran metal rods up through two separate animatronic legs, 
puppeteering them from below to complete the illusion that 


it was all one were-man. Separate f 


and feet 


ake nancs 


were rigged for other close-ups to expand via cables and 


pistons, and a dummy "“change-o-head,” which involved 10 


months’ work to get a single shot lasting a few seconds, 


We 


never had time to test a lot of the transformation stage 


showed the werewolf’s snout growing. Says Baker 


7) 


We did the makeup on the day, and shot it."—SD 


only twice with special-award citations, for 1964’s 
7 Faces of Dr. Lao and 1968’s Planet of the Apes.) 

Yet in finally giving makeup more recognition, 
the Oscar elders created a new problem. Accord- 
ing to Baker, some of his peers in this small com- 
munity—there are about 120 Academy members 
in the hair and makeup ranks, though final nomi- 
nations are typically spearheaded by roughly a 
quarter of that group—argued at the time that 
there should be three awards. One would cover 
so-called “beauty” makeup; another, hairstyling; 
anda third would honor effects makeup of the 
sort that Baker and others were pioneering, 
which combines glued-on rubber “appliances” 
with innovations like remote-controlled mus- 
cles, animatronics, and, by the mid-1980s, com- 
puter-graphic images—advancements that slop 
over into a gray area between makeup and visu- 
al effects. While the Academy stuck with just 
one prize, even tripling the categories would 
leave no clear place for ugly-makeover cases, 
like Charlize Theron in Monster or Nicole Kid- 
man in The Hours (neither of which earned a 
makeup nomination, though both women won 
Best Actress trophies). 

After Baker won the inaugural makeup Oscar 
for American Werewolf in March 1982 (besting 
Stan Winston for Heartbeeps, a dud romantic 
comedy starring Bernadette Peters and Andy 
Kaufman as lovebird androids), the debate 
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“Was it really 
25 years 
ago?” Baker 
asks of his 
first Oscar 
victory. 


The man-into-wolf 
scene took place in 
bright lighting. Says 
Baker, “| kept worry- 
ing, can’t we turn the 
light down a little?” 
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among artists in the field raged 
behind the scenes. “I got hate mail, 
actually,” Baker says. “In a lot of 
people’s minds, what I did wasn’t 
makeup.... A lot of the straight-makeup 
people could see right away that they 
weren't going to be winning these 
awards because of the flashier stuff 
we do.” At various times over the 
years, Baker says, sundry rules have 
been proposed to disqua- 
lify films from makeup 


“T got hate 


Michael Jackson's creepy video Thriller 


Baker’s lifelong obsession with 
realistic ape suits, fueled by his child- 
hood conviction that simians were 
the closest things in nature to fantas- 
tical monsters, brought him a stat- 
uette for 1987’s ape-man opus Harry 
and the Hendersons and a nomination 
for Greystoke: The Legend of Tarzan, 
Lord of the Apes (1984). His alien de- 
signs scored a win for Men in Black 
(1997). And with Eddie 
Murphy, he’s created a 


consideration if they con- mail,” Baker gallery of outlandish, pros- 


tain computer graphics 
or animatronics—but the 
restrictions haven’t 


says. “In a lot thetics-driven characters, 
of people’s 


securing nominations for 
Coming to America (1988) 


stuck, since recent make- minds, what and Life (1999), as wellas 


up winners include the 
Lord of the Rings films 
and The Chronicles of 
Narnia, which feature plenty of CG 
and high-tech mechanical dummies. 
Happily for Baker, the internal 
politicking hasn’t kept his inventive 
work out of the spotlight. Werewolf 
made him a star, and high-profile as- 
signments have followed steadily. He 
tries hard not to work on more than 
one or two films a year, as a quality- 
control safeguard. (He’ll also take 
the occasional non-feature project, 
like Michael Jackson’s seminal 1983 
music-video mini-movie, Thriller, 
for which Baker outfitted a grave- 
yard’s worth of dancing zombies.) 
Yet in less than three decades, Bak- 
er’s pick-and-choose ethos has yield- 
ed a record six Best Makeup Oscars 
on nine nominations, covering an 
astonishing range of creations. 


I did wasn’t another win for sad-sack 
makeup.” 


teacher Sherman and the 
flatulent Klump family in 
The Nutty Professor (1996). (Baker 

and Murphy team up again in Feb- 

ruary’s comedy Norbit.) 

Baker finds it odd that his collabo- 
rations with Murphy have scoreda 
trio of makeup nominations, but 
none for the star’s acting. “Every- 
body’s talking about Eddie in Dream- 
girls,” says Baker. “I saw it, and he’s 
great. But I’m sorry, it doesn’t 
compare to what he did in Nutty 
Professor.” Of course, there were 
really two great performance artists 
behind all those Klumps. One isa 
natural at comedic timing, pan- 
tomime, and vocal mimicry. The 
other is a master of foam-rubber 
faces, convincingly withered old skin, 
and the most alive-looking fat suits 
the world has ever known. @ 
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Best Director 


Scorsese 


OSCAR HISTORY. 


Feel bad about 
Martin Scorsese’s 
Oscar-less mantel? 
Consider that Alfred 
Hitchcock also gar- 
nered five directing 
nods in his storied 
career—and never 
won. (Hitch did get 
an honorary award.) 
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Martin 


The Departed 


At the risk of beating a dead horse: What's a guy gotta do to get adamn Oscar? By now, the fact that 
Martin Scorsese has gone home empty-handed from the Academy Awards five times has been trotted 
out so often that it’s easy to lose sight of just how criminal the oversight is. So let’s just take a second to 
recap: Scorsese received his first Best Director nod for 1980’s Raging Bull (he lost to Ordinary People’s 
Robert Redford); No. 2 was 1988’s The Last Temptation of Christ (the award went to Rain Man’s Barry 
Levinson); next was 1990’s GoodFellas (Dances With Wolves’ Kevin Costner); then there was 2002’s 
Gangs of New York (The Pianist’s Roman Polanski); and finally, three years ago, The Aviator (Million 
Dollar Baby’s Clint Eastwood). 

Setting aside the fact that he wasn’t even nominated for Taxi Driver and The King of Comedy, Scorsese’s 
run of bad luck risks defining him. He’s becoming the ’62 Mets of auteurs. But with his latest trip to 
the plate, the deliciously dark and twisty Boston crime epic The Departed, Scorsese may finally get 
some long-overdue hardware. Then again, maybe we’re more obsessed with the legend’s Oscar tally 
than he is. “I think too much has been written about it,” says the 64-year-old director, who’s also lost 
two Adapted Screenplay Oscar races for co-writing GoodFellas and 1993’s The Age of Innocence. “A lot 
of itis timing, and a lot of the pictures I’ve made are nasty and tough. It’s natural that some people 
would react against that. I can’t complain about the films I’ve gotten to make. For me, getting those 
pictures made the way I wanted to was enough.” 


Fair enough. But come on, Oscar, hasn’t the poor guy waited long enough? —Chris Nashawaty 
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“What unites humans is the need to be loved and the ™. 
pain we go through,” says Gonzdlez Indrritu. 


a ie 
Alejandro 
Gonzalez Ifarritu 
Babel 


Alejandro Gonzalez lfiarritu likes to hurt people. He brings the pain not 
out of malice, but a conviction that heartache is a kind of all-purpose super- 
glue for global disconnect. “What unites humans is the need to be loved 
and the pain we go through,” says the Mexican-born director, 43, who 
spent a year shooting Babel's four story lines involving Moroccan goatherds, 
a Japanese deaf-mute, a Mexican nanny, and American tourists. “Intellec- 
tually and physically, this was a very irresponsible idea. And if the film is 
s---, it’s always the director’s fault.” As it turns out, much of the blame and 
credit for Babel rests squarely on Gonzalez Imarritu, who turned that irre- 
sponsible idea into a provocative, visually inventive cross-cultural allegory. 
This is no minor achievement, considering the first-time Oscar nominee 
was often directing children and nonactors through interpreters. He even 
shot each section of Babel using a different camera and film stock: 16mm in 
Morocco, traditional 35mm in Mexico, and anamorphic 35mm in Japan. 
But it was on the emotional battlefield that Gonzalez Ifarritu scored his 
biggest victories. Try not to feel something while Cate Blanchett’s ailing 
American becomes gradually overwhelmed by lust for her alienated hus- 
band (Brad Pitt). “You're assaulted with poetic reality,” says Blanchett of 
watching Babel. “That’s the domain of the auteur.” Gonzalez Inarritu’s vision 
is so richly textured, he expands the contours of his job description. But 
“Oscar-winning director” should work quite nicely. —Christine Spines 
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The Queen 


“Making a movie about the Queen is almost like 
making a movie about your mother,” said Stephen 
Frears. “So you don't want to be in any way per- 
ceived as unfair or facile. But how do you do that?” 
Very carefully. In The Queen, Frears, 65, took pains 
to depict Elizabeth !] evenhandedly during the week 
following Princess Di's tragic death, sometimes 
cutting scenes based on fact if they seemed preju- 
dicial, sometimes inserting speculation to enrich 
the story. The scene in which the Queen's Land 
Rover breaks down and she encounters a magnifi- 
cent stag? Never happened. Answering critics, 
Frears said, “| don’t think Richard il! appeared on 
Bosworth Hill saying, ‘A horse! A horse! My king- 
dom for a horse!’” 

Frears employed another trick to great effect, 
shooting the Queen's scenes in rich 35mm and 
Prime Minister Tony Blair's scenes in starker 16mm 
“to demonstrate the difference between the two 
worlds.” As for dealing with Her Majesty of acting, 
Helen Mirren, he told EW: “Most of the time, my job 
was to stay out of the way and keep my mouth shut.” 
Given Frears’ distinguished career (he earned an 
Oscar nod for 1990's The Grifters), the real Elizabeth 
If might even consider a knighthood for the director. 
“I'd probably be rather pleased to be offered it, but 
my wife would leave me,” Frears told NPR's Terry Gross. 
“She's quite rightly opposed to the privilege, and I'd 
rather have my wife than an honor.” —Steve Wulf 
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Clint Eastwood 


Letters From Iwo Jima 


If it’s true that time stops for no man, then it equally holds that Clint East- 
wood, 76, does not stop for time. In the 15 years since he received his first 
Best Director Oscar for Unforgiven, Eastwood has helmed a dozen films, 
two of which—Mystic River and Million Dollar Baby—received additional 
nods. That he accomplished this while entering his 70s (his win for Baby 
made him, at 74, the oldest person to ever win a Best Director Oscar) is im- 
pressive. That he has done it yet again is astounding. 

Sure, there’s been filler—the Blood Works, the Absolute Powers, the Mid- 
night in the Garden of Good and Evils—but at his most effective, as he is in 
Letters From Iwo Jima, this Dirty Harry, this former angel of death, is un- 
paralleled in portraying the tragic consequences of violence and unchal- 
lenged in the empathy he elicits from his audience toward a formerly hazy 
enemy. To allow us to see through the eyes of the Japanese who fought so 
fiercely against our grandparents in World War I is a massive feat. 

In some ways, Letters From Iwo Jima marks the ultimate late-career 
reversal. While Eastwood once said “I’m not that haunted by my past,” the 
actor-director seems keen on repenting, on making us aware that violence 
is often for naught—no matter what side you happen to be fighting for. The 
last time Eastwood was a contender for Best Director, he beat out Martin 
Scorsese. This year’s race looks to be no less interesting—no matter which 
side you happen to be rooting for. —Gilbert Cruz 


“What you have to try and do,” says Greengrass, “ismakethe —¥ 
film with a lot of humility and hope you get it right.” 
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Paul 


Greengrass 
United 93 


When Paul Greengrass announced plans to 
write and direct United 93, a drama about the hi- 
jacked flight that crashed into a Pennsylvania field 
on Sept. 11, 2001, the public shuddered at what 
they feared would be a crass exercise in Hollywood 
exploitation. It was too soon. It was in bad taste. It 
was wrong. Perhaps it would have been—in the 
hands of a less gifted filmmaker. 

But Greengrass, 51, delivered a sensitive, respect- 
ful tribute to the victims of 9/11—and one of the 
year's most moving films. Unfolding in real time, 
United 93 chillingly reenacts the 40 passengers’ 
decision to wrest control of the jet from four hijackers, 
while on the ground the FAA and other government 
agencies scramble to make sense of what is hap- 
pening. As he did with 2002's Bloody Sunday, his 
cinema-verité look at the 1972 massacre in North- 
ern Ireland, Greengrass captures the tragedy of 9/11 
on a human scale. There are no sweeping procla- 
mations of heroism, just the bare-bones story of 
everyday people coping with a terrifying situation. 

Before production, Greengrass secured the support 
of all the families of Flight 93 victims. Still, he knew 
what a delicate task he was facing. “What you have 
to try and do," the British director said last January on 
the Newark Airport set, “is make the film with a lot of 
humility and hope you get it right.” With his first 
Oscar nod, he certainly succeeded. —Missy Schwartz 
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Best Picture 


OSCAR HISTORY 
The last year in 
which a Best Picture 
contender portrayed 
British royalty was 
1998, when two films 
featured Elizabeth I: 
‘Elizabeth,’ starring 
Cate Blanchett 
(above), and winner 
‘Shakespeare in 
Love,’ with Judi 
Dench as the Queen. 
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The Best Picture nominee actually begins with a picture— Queen Elizabeth II sitting still in her 
blue velvet robe, posing for her own oil painting. By the time she gets up to talk to the artist, you are thor- 


oughly convinced that Helen Mirren is Her Majesty, and that what you are about to see is a true portrait. 

As a movie, The Queen is a work of art, beautiful and painful, mesmerizing and surprising. We all 
know the story, of course, of how the Royal Family, Prime Minister Tony Blair, and the people of 
England dealt with Princess Di’s sudden death in 1997. In less adept hands, the movie could have beena 
farce or a soap opera or a caricature. 

But thanks to Peter Morgan’s well-crafted script and director Stephen Frears’ tough-love approach, 
The Queen feels both real and timeless. “If you make films about living people,” Frears told The New York 
Times, “you always feel a responsibility, and you bend over backwards.” Morgan and Frears had faced this 
responsibility before, collaborating on the “faction” 2003 telefilm The Deal, about Blair—also played by 
Michael Sheen—and fellow Labour politician Gordon Brown. “With the Queen,” Frears said, “you're not 
only dealing with your responsibility toward her, but everyone in the audience has very strong feelings.” 

Like a great painting, The Queen inspires a variety of emotions: sympathy, hatred, humor, outrage. 
It also provides something of a moral. The movie ends with a chat between Blair and the Queen, in 
which the PM acts as if she should be in his debt for defusing the public’s anger at the royal family. Her 
Majesty looks shrewdly at Blair and tells him that he'll be the target of that anger himself someday. 

For now, though, audiences feel nothing but love for The Queen. —Steve Wulf 
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“How close to a personal film can I make in the Hollywood system today?” asks Scorsese. ».. 


The Departed 


Martin Scorsese is no stranger to New York’s mean streets. In fact, he’s 
walked them so many times that he’s probably got shin splints. Perhaps 
the greatest irony of this most Gothamy of Gotham directors is that it took 
a four-hour drive up I-95 to recapture the energy and the violent grace 
that’s been missing from his films for the past decade. 

Loosely based on the 2002 Hong Kong action film Infernal Affairs, The 
Departed takes the ingredients of Scorsese’s best films (loyalty, betrayal, 
crime, and punishment) and sets them in blue-collar South Boston. There, 
Matt Damon’s Colin Sullivan infiltrates the state police under the guise ofa 
straight-arrow Eliot Ness, while Leonardo DiCaprio’s young cop Billy Costi- 
gan becomes a mole in the city’s most ruthless gang. Lording over both like a 
sexually perverted Vito Corleone is Jack Nicholson as Boston’s most notori- 
ous hood. The Departed is a byzantine maze of manipulation, double crosses, 
and moral convenience. It could have been a confusing jumble. But Scorsese’s 
urban noir bristles with danger, not to mention career-best performances 
from Oscar nominee Mark Wahlberg, Martin Sheen, and Vera Farmiga as the 
woman caught in Damon and DiCaprio’s underworld standoff. 

In the end, The Departed is miraculous evidence of a legend finding his 
second wind, making an uncompromising statement in a Hollywood in- 
creasingly unfriendly to such things. “To me, the big question is how close 
to a personal film can I make in the Hollywood system today?” says Scor- 
sese. “This is as close as I can get.” —Chris Nashawaty 
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Alternately epic and intimate, political and 
personal, Babel bombards the senses with big ideas 
and bigger emotions. The four story lines—with their 
cacophony of cultures and languages, from Latin 
immigrants to Middle Eastern villagers to affluent 
Americans to deaf Japanese—merge seamlessly 

into one devastating harmony. “The scope was 
insanely ambitious, verging on impossible,” says Cate 
Blanchett, who plays an American hit by a stray 
bullet while traveling through Morocco with husband 
Brad Pitt. “The script was wonderful to read, but you 
think, ‘How will it be contained?’ There's no teacup 
big enough for the storm.” 

The gale force of director Alejandro Gonzalez |far- 
ritu's artistic temperament also made for an arduous 
shoot—forcing his actors to repeat their most ago- 
nizing takes up to 73 times—but also helped capture 
the urgency in Guillermo Arriaga’s sprawling script, 
“Beyond the global scale, it's just four stories about 
parents and children,” says Gonzalez lfdrritu, who 
dedicated the film to his son and daughter, “My big 
fear was that it would end up like four short stories.” 

But Babel's most enduring impact is its thought- 
ful, but never preachy approach to bridging the 
gaps in our fractured, post-9/11 reality. “The world 
we are living in now has made xenophobia and 
racism [acceptable],” Gonzalez lfdrritu says. “But 
this film is about compassion. And | realized that 
most people are just sharing pain, sharing love, and 
trying to explain the extraordinary things that hap- 
pen around them.” Babel just takes that conversa- 
tion several fathoms deeper. —Christine Spines 
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Little Miss 
Sunshine 


It’s quite the high-wire act, the misfit family comedy Little Miss 
Sunshine. The Pollyanna papa, the pragmatic mama, the gay uncle, the 
disaffected teenager, the horny grandfather, the adorable little girl with a 
dream—all on a road trip, in a beaten-down VW bus, with a dead body 

in the trunk, heading to the deeply creepy world of prepubescent beauty 
pageants. It just about screams “sitcom.” 

In most cases, it probably would’ve been. “I was aware I had to walk a very 
fine line between making it funny while also making it hopefully 
believable,” says first-time screenwriter Michael Arndt. He’s being modest. 
Led by directors Jonathan Dayton and Valerie Faris (also making their 
feature debut), using Arndt’s script as a guide, the cast of Little Miss Sun- 
shine—Greg Kinnear, Toni Collette, Steve Carell, Paul Dano, Alan Arkin, 
and Abigail Breslin—don’t just walk that line, they dance on it, creating a 
blissful satire of the unbending American need to be a winner. 

At every turn, Sunshine feels grounded, lived-in, so when the laughs 
come, they stick deep into our ribs rather than float away like so much 
comic popcorn. “I never thought it was about a dysfunctional family,” 
says Carell, “because to me they seemed functional. Individually, they’re 
very tortured souls, whether it’s financially or emotionally or spiritually, 
but once they get together and start traveling, they work like a well-oiled 
machine.” Not unlike the film that spotlights them. —Adam B. Vary 


Letters From 


lwo Jima 


It wasn’t supposed to be this way. Flags of Our 
Fathers, Clint Eastwood's $90 million film about 
American soldiers in WWII's Pacific theater, was 
geared toward receiving critical acclaim and Oscar 
nominations, not Letters From Iwo Jima, a $20 million 
subtitled companion piece about the Japanese. Yet, in 
the story of Gen. Tadamichi Kuribayashi (Ken Wata- 
nabe) and the assorted Japanese officers and grunts 
assigned to defend the barren black-sand island of 
lwo Jima, Eastwood crafted a tale that's both 
humanist and fatalistic. It's a compassionate history 
of the losers as written by an absolute victor. 

The film began as an afterthought. Eastwood, 
who became interested in the story of Kuribayashi 
while researching Flags, approached executives at 
his longtime studio, Warner Bros., whom he had to 
beg to make the Oscar winners Mystic River and 
Million Dollar Baby. He promptly received a green 
light, thanks to a script by newcomer Iris Yamashita 
inspired by actual letters of the island's final defend- 
ers (Paul Haggis co-wrote the story). The director 
shot the film right after Flags in a very Eastwood-like 
33 days (Baby was shot in 37, River in 39). 

The resulting movie—purposefully or not—seems 
to evoke some of our contemporary attitudes toward 
war, It also raises questions about how soldiers fight 
for their country when they've been abandoned, and 
the value of bravery in the service of a lost military 
cause. It is through our enemies that we may be able 
to more clearly see ourselves. —Gilbert Cruz 


“T never thought it was about a dysfunctional family,” says Carell. 
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Honorary Oscar 


Ennio 


Morricone 


(From left) Days of 
Heaven, Bugsy, 
The Untouchables, 
The Mission; 
(below) Morricone 
conducts last 

year in London 
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Who wrote the Top 40 hit “The Good, the Bad 
and the Ugly”? You know, the one with the un- 
earthly ah-ee-ah-ee-ah howl. For fans, the answer’s 
obvious: Ennio Morricone (pronounced EN-nee- 
oh More-uh-KOE-nee). Since 1961, the 78-year- 
old Italian has composed more than 400 sound- 
tracks and earned five Oscar nods—but never 
won, an oversight he once said left “a hole” in him. 
Morricone’s rich, pastoral music (with an assist 
from Camille Saint-Saéns) for 1978’s Days of 
Heaven is as integral to Terrence Malick’s vision 
as Nestor Almendros’ cinematography, and won 
him his first nomination. He was tipped again for 
1986's The Mission, where choral grandeur deep- 
ens the Edenic imagery. In 1987’s The Untouch- 
ables, the percussive rat-a-tat-tat of drum and 
piano functions as an aural metaphor. The score 
also has one of his surprising instrument choices: = 
A twinkling glockenspiel introduces the train 
station shoot-out. The lush darkness of 1991’s 
Bugsy led to a fourth nom; the alternately playful 
and romantic strains for Giuseppe Tornatore’s 
2000 wartime film Malena provided nod No. 5. 
Beyond Oscar’s radar, there’s the devilish 
beauty of his Sergio Leone collaborations. The 
soundtrack for 1966’s The Good, the Bad and the 
Ugly still sounds daring, while Once Upon a Time 
in the West (1968) contains arguably his greatest 
work. Filled with scuzzy guitar, wailing har- 
monica, plunkety-plunk banjo, and a haunting 
soprano, the leitmotifs perfectly match Leone’s 
unorthodox filmmaking and the film’s themes of 
revenge and loss. Melodic melancholy also wafts s 
through 1984’s Once Upon a Time in America, the : 
mournful strings and ghostly piano reflecting the 
sadness in Robert De Niro’s eyes. Or is it the other 
way around? Grazie, maestro. —Tim Purtell 
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ALL-NEW REMASTERED 2-DISC SET 


FEATURES NEVER-BEFORE-SEEN INTERVIEWS WITH 
DIRECTOR JONATHAN DEMME AND OSCAR®-WINNING* ACTRESS JODIE FOSTER. 


OWN IT JANUARY 30! 
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Baby Doll’s Malden and Baker 


Oscar 2007 


on DAD 


A controversial movie was nearly silenced 


ee by the Catholic Church on its way 
a to 1957’s Oscar's. BY CHRIS NASHAWATY 


t’s hard to imagine a more imposing example 
of religious architecture in America than 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. With its glorious 
white-marble facade and soaring Gothic 
spires that rise 330 feet above Fifth Avenue, 
the Roman Catholic church trumpets its moral 
authority and divine judgment. And on the 
morning of December 16, 1956, that judgment 
came down like a hammer on Hollywood. 

It was a week before Christmas. Cardinal Francis 
Spellman, New York's rigid-as-a-yardstick 67-year- 
old archbishop, had just returned from the Far 
East. It was rare for the cardinal to take the pulpit. 
And when he did, his flock knew his message was 
of earth-shattering importance. “Dearly beloved 
in Christ, I have astatement to make,” Spellman 
began. He said he was “anguished” to learn of a 
motion picture “that has been responsibly judged 
to be evil in concept and which is certain to exert 
an immoral and corrupting influence on those 
who see it.” Spellman went on, “The revolting 
theme of this picture, Baby Doll, and the brazen 
advertising promoting it constitute a contemp- 
tuous defiance of the natural law....” In other 
words, it was asin for any Catholic to see the film. 

The cardinal was not alone in his wrath. Though 
the industry’s Production Code Administration had 
approved Baby Doll's release, the National Legion 
of Decency (the Catholic film-reviewing organiza- 
tion) had tarred it with the rarely invoked C rating. 
The C stood for “condemned.” Nor was it just reli- 
gious moralists who blasted the film. TIME decried 
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“Being Catholic,” Scorsese recalls, 
“we weren't allowed to see it because 
it was condemned by the Church.” 
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Baker and Wallach | 


it as “possibly the dirtiest American-made motion 
picture that has ever been legally exhibited.” 

In the last half century, we’ve seen films grapple 
with sexuality in ways that make Baby Dolllook 
quaint. But in 1956, when the red-hot charge of 
“un-Americanism” was being branded on anyone 
or any idea deemed remotely threatening, Baby 
Dollwas more than a movie. To many, it was a 
terrifying threat on the same shelf as Communism. 

Written by Tennessee Williams (from two of 
his one-act plays) and directed by Elia Kazan, 
Baby Dollis a dark comedy about a precocious, 
19-year-old virgin bride (Carroll Baker) in rural 
Mississippi who withholds her “wifely responsi- 
bilities” from her older husband (Karl Malden). 
When they wed, they made a pact to remain 
chaste until she turned 20. But now, just over a 
year later, that debt has come due. Malden is fan- 
tastic as a down-on-his-luck, sexually frustrated 
cotton ginner. And Baker, then 25, smolders as the 
proto-Lolita, sucking her thumb while she sleeps 
in a crib. The couple’s powder-keg union finally 
detonates when a cotton mogul played by Eli Wal- 
lach comes to town and seduces Baby Doll to get 
back at Malden for burning down his cotton mill. 

Shot in Benoit, Miss., Baby Doll reteamed Kazan, 
Williams, and Malden from 1951's A Streetcar 
Named Desire—another sultry, Southern drama 
teeming with sexual tension and hardscrabble 
lives. Marilyn Monroe had coveted the title role, 
but Kazan felt she was too old and too famous. 


‘ate 


Instead, the part went to relative newcomer 
Baker, a product of the Actors Studio. As for 
Wallach, he made his film debut in Baby Doll 
and remains puzzled by the uproar it kicked up. 
“Twas always an innocent in these things,” says 
the actor, now 91. “If you look at what movies 
are like today and what happens with discussions 
about sex, Baby Doll was a mild movie.” 

Perhaps the spiciest scene is Wallach’s seduc- 
tion of Baker’s Baby Doll on a plantation swing. 
As she swoons, he whispers in her ear, breathes on 
her neck, and nuzzles his face against her cheek. 
But people objected to what they couldn’t see: his 
hand. His right hand is often just out of the shot, 
below the frame. Many assumed it was wandering 
alittle too familiarly. “Critics implied that all sorts 
of lurid things were going on,” recalls Wallach. 

Slated to open on Dec. 18, 1956, Baby Doll was 
pulled by several theater chains, including one 
owned by Joseph Kennedy, the famously Catholic 
father of the future president. Some newspapers 
rejected ads for the film. One kid who was both 
titillated and terrified by Baby Doll was a 14-year- 
old on New York’s Lower East Side named Martin 
Scorsese. “Being Catholic, we weren’t allowed 
to see it because it was condemned by the Church,” 
says the director. “It was the cause scandale, so 
I didn’t see it. But I bought the soundtrack.” 

Despite the controversy—or perhaps because of 
it—Baby Doll performed decently at the box office. 
And in early 1957, the film earned four Oscar nods, 
including Best Actress for Baker and Best Adapted 
Screenplay for Williams, but went home empty- 
handed. (The top prize went to the safe-as-kittens 
epic Around the World in 80 Days.) No one was 
very surprised. And some were downright giddy. 
Gossip maven Louella Parsons said that the general 
feeling of Oscar night was “obvious relief, includ- 
ing mine, that Baby Doll didn’t win anything.” 

Still, Baby Doll’s searing naturalistic perfor- 
mances and steamy provocations hold up much 
better 50 years later than the other films of 1956. 
In many ways, it was ahead of its time—perhaps 
even the first carnal shots fired in a sexual revo- 
lution that wouldn’t fully take shape for another 
decade or more. “It’s one of the most exciting, 
daring movies ever made,” says Wallach proudly. 
Then, after a breath, he adds, “People see it today 
and say, ‘What the hell was all the fuss about?’” & 
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Hudson’s Bick 
Benedict (left) stands 

on the front porch of 

his enormous Reata 

ranch. The three- 

story Victorian— 

which in the film is 

memorably located 

in the middle of 

nowhere—was built esiisesit? 
on the Warner Bros. ; 
lot, then shipped 

in pieces on several 
railroad flatcars 

to remote Marfa, Tex. 


ie 


----- eee 
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shadow 


ns” * Behind the scenes with Rock Hudson, 
Liz Taylor, and James Dean on 
1956’s Texas-set classic. 


It was the age of the epic. Fifty years ago, Giant—a saga about modern Texas as seen through the eyes of 
the Benedict clan—earned 10 Oscar nominations, competing for Best Picture against the Technicolor 
spectacle of The Ten Commandments, the cameo-studded globe-trotting of Around the World in 80 
Days, and the grand musical etceteras of The King and I. In an unfortunate oversight, Around the World 
won—perhaps because almost every acting voter of the Academy appeared in the film. 

As anyone who has seen the film can attest, Giant should have come out on top. Director George 
Stevens, Giant’s lone Oscar winner, made his adaptation of Edna Ferber’s 1952 best-selling novel as 
sprawling as the vast Texas plains on which the story takes place, yet as intimate as a campfire tale. 
The film explores both the bonds ofa family and the evolution of a place that patriarch Bick Benedict 
(played by Rock Hudson) says is almost a different country. 

The performances of Hudson and his pair of young costars, Elizabeth Taylor and James Dean, anchor 
the movie, as each does some of the best work they had (or would) ever put forth. In Dean’s case, it was 
also the very last. Just days after he shot his final scenes, he rushed off in a brand-new silver Porsche 
Spyder and died in a horrific car crash on a California highway, thereby cementing his legend as a young 
phenom forever (Giant earned him his second posthumous Oscar nomination, following East of Eden). 
On these pages, we present a grand series of rarely seen photos culled from the Warner Bros. archives. 


OSCAR CONFLICT 
Taylor, seen here with 
Stevens, found her- 
selfin an odd position 
in 1957: She was 
married to the much 
older Mike Todd, 
producer of ‘Around 
the World,’ which 
vied against ‘Giant’ 
for Best Picture, 


Dean lobbied hard to play ranch hand-turned-oil 
baron Jett Rink (Montgomery Clift and Marlon Bran- 
do were also considered). The actor, who aspired to be 
a director one day, was often at odds with Stevens, 
sometimes showing up late to shoots, and once, not at 
all. His performance is typically intense, full of tics 
and mumbles (after his death, some of his dialogue 
had to be rerecorded by actor Nick Adams). While he 
was forbidden to race cars during the shoot, just after- 
ward he fatefully set off for a race in Salinas, Calif. 


Dennis Hopper (then 19), in his 
first major film role, played 
Hudson’s son, Jordan, whose 
contentious marriage toa 
Mexican woman made ‘Giant’ 
one of the first mainstream 
Hollywood movies to address 
issues of racial prejudice. 
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| Ferber, then 70, spins lassos on 
! set with Dean, with whom she 
| became friends (he was reportedly 
| working ona sculpture of Ferber 

| atthe time of his death). Ina 


rare show of authorial force, she 
became a one-third production 
partner and received a cut of the 
movie's profits. She was later said 
to have been underwhelmed by 
Stevens’ big-screen adaptation. 
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As Leslie, the outspoken daughter of Easterners 
transported to the wilds of Texas, Taylor ages 
significantly over the story’s several decades. Here, 
the young actress (23 at the time) poses for a shot 
in which—as a sign of her effort to fit in at the Reata 
ranch—she wakes early to ring the breakfast bell. 


While Hudson acted for almost 30 more years, his 
performance in ‘Giant’ scored him his only Oscar 
nomination (both he and Dean lost Best Actor to 
‘The King and I’ star Yul Brynner). 


First-time Oscar emcee 


illy Crystal? Film spoofs. Chris Rock? 
Jude jabs. David Letterman? Uma- 
Oprah. Which two words will define the 
hosting stint of Ellen DeGeneres, 49, 
who’s set to anchor the 79th Annual Academy 
Awards? What do we look like, Nostradamus? You'll 
have to wait until the Big Night for that answer. 
But for those who want just a tease of what the 
dancing daytime-talk-show emcee and amiable 
comedian has in store for the telecast, read on. 


Finish this sentence: As host | promise not 
to... Suck? 


What was your first reaction when you got the 
nod? I’d been wanting to do this for a while, since 
I’dbeen hosting the Emmys and every other awards 
show. This was obviously something I had my 
eye on and was hoping they’d come to me. I’d 
actually turned down the Emmys a couple years 
in a row after [hosting the post-9/11 telecast] 
because I wanted to do the Oscars and then finally 


6 2. 
, I don’t look at I was like [sigh], “It’s not happening, so I’ll just 
it as there are rules host the Emmys again.” Then Katrina happened 
for anything. and I had another challenge on my hands. And 
That’s why I’m not I was [still] hoping they’d come to me and they did. 


wearing adress. What have you learned from watching past 
I’m wearing atux. hosts? Have you turned to them—or to other 
I don’t care people—for advice? I never have turned to 


ry anybody for advice and that’s not because I think 
what I m supposed I know it all. What works for one person is not 
to look like.” going to work for another. It’s really about 
writing with a tone and a feeling that I want the 
night to have, and I want the night to start off in 
acertain mood. I want it to be fun and casual—at 
the same time it is aformal event. It could be 
uptight, it could be stiff, and that’s one thing I 
don’t want it to be. And I’m also trying to make it 
respectful and not turn it into an HBO special. 


Fun and casual? So you'll be wearing pajamas 


and get wheeled out on a sofa? Like a lounge 
chair—the ones low to the ground—and an ice 
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Ellen DeGeneres promises (surprise!) to leave her dancing shoes at home. BY DAN SNIERSON 


FOSS imei 


FINDING NEMO; © DISNEY/PIXAR; BOX OFFICE NUMBERS: EXHIBITOR RELATIONS CO., INC 


cooler and some Miller ponies. I want to do 
it old-school. And a boom box, because I like to 
dance, so I’ll definitely dance. 


What qualifies you, Miss TV Star, to host the 
biggest night in film? Ummm, well...it’s on TV, 
isn’t it? It can’t be that different. 


How’s the planning going? Any hints about 
what we can expect? I thought I wrote the 
monologue about a month ago and I was really 
excited that it was done. It just came to me and it 
was just brilliant and since then I’ve thrown that 
away. I’m sure I’ll do that five times before the 
actual night. We don’t want to play anybody off 
[during his/her acceptance speech]. We think 
people should be able to talk as long as they want. 
Hopefully, people throw their lists away and speak 
from the heart. We're going to have a thank-you 
Oscar website where people can go backstage 
and thank whoever they want instead of doing it 
on the show. The more impulsive and sponta- 
neous people are, the more comedy there’s going 
to be.... 1 don’t look at it as there are rules for 
anything. That’s why I’m not wearing a dress. ’m 
wearing a tux. I don’t care what I’m supposed to 
look like. And I want to do the same thing that 
I’ve done with other awards shows—I want to be 
in the audience a lot. I want to be in different 
places and show what really happens there. 


You mentioned the dancing... I was kidding. 


But people expect you to dance. Yes, they do, 
but I’m not dancing. It’ll be similar to what I 

do on my show just because it’s me, but I’m not 
going to be doing my show at the Oscars. And 
I’m not going to dance. 


What awards would you nominate yourself for, 
based on your movie work? Best Limited Ac- 
tress? Least Amount of Film Work? Certainly Mr. 
Wrong was not fantastic, but alot of actresses have 
had some bad movies and have had lots of other 


films come out after that, but for whatever reason 
that kind of stunted my growth as a film actor. 


If you had to commit one gaffe on stage, which 
would it be: wardrobe malfunction, mispro- 
nunciation of name, slip on floor, or accidental 
racist rant? Wow. If I wouldn’t hurt myself 
badly, I would fall down. If I could finish out the 
night—and I would, no matter how badly hurt 

I was, that’s the kind of host I am—I would fall. 


Who is your favorite Oscar host? When I was 
growing up, I remember watching Johnny 
Carson doing it. He hada classiness about him 
that I was drawn to. He just made you feel good 
watching him. And it had nothing to do with ifhe 
was the funniest. You were in good hands when 
he walked out. 


What are your thoughts on the current crop of 
movies? I loved Blood Diamond and The Departed. 
I haven’t seen Borat yet. I loved the way The 
Pursuit of Happyness was directed. It was really 
different than what I thought it would be. I just 
watched [the Sudanese refugee documentary] 
God Grew Tired of Us. Oh, my God, it’s incredible! 


Which movies and actors are you rooting for 
this year? I can’t say, because I have all of them 
on my show. I say that, and somebody’s on the 
next day, like, “Well, I know she doesn’t like me.” 


Who will win the all-important Sound Editing 
category? Ummm...is John nominated? He’s 
good, I thought Tony’s work early on was good, but 
to me he’s kind of sleepwalking, and I shouldn’t 
say that but—watch, there’s a guy named Tony 
nominated. But I do really like—well, I call him 
Johnny, but I think he goes by John. 


Are there any good-luck rituals you'll do right 
before you walk out? I like to rub mayonnaise 
on my thighs... It’s not so much a ritual—it’s just 
how I get pants on, now that I think about it. m 


Yep, She's 
(Sort of) 
a Film Star 


The TV veteran has 
dabbled with big-screen 
fame. Here's a tally 
of Ellen's domestic box 
office receipts: 


Finding Nemo 
2003 
pee 7 os 


‘The oe Letter 
1999 
$8.3 million 


“Good Eye Lover 
1999 
$1.7 million 


EDtv 1999 
$22.4 aia ens 


Mr. Wrong 1996 
$12.8 million 
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O Babel 

O The Departed 

O Letters From lwo Jima 
O Little Miss Sunshine 
O The Queen 


O Clint Eastwood 
Letters From lwo Jima 


O Stephen Frears 
The Queen 


O Alejandro 
Gonzalez lfarritu 
Babel 


O Paul Greengrass 
United 93 


O Martin Scorsese 
The Departed 


© Leonardo DiCaprio 
Blood Diamond 


O Ryan Gosling 


Half Nelson 
O Peter O'Toole O Alan Arkin O Adriana Barraza O After the Wedding 
Venus Little Miss Sunshine Babel Denmark 
O Will Smith O Jackie Earle Haley O Cate Blanchett O Days of Glory 
The Pursuit Little Children Notes on a Scandal Algeria 
of Happyness 7 ° : = 
O Djimon Hounsou O Abigail Breslin O The Lives of Others 
O Forest Whitaker Blood Diamond Little Miss Sunshine Germany 
ra O Eddie Murphy O Jennifer Hudson O Pan's Labyrinth 
Dreamgirls Dreamgirls Mexico 
O Mark Wahlberg O Rinko Kikuchi O Water 
O Penélope Cruz The Departed Babel Canada 
Volver 
O Judi Dench : \ “are An | 


Notes on a Scandal f! At Inconvenient | 


- Truth 
O Helen Mirren Mi 


The Queen 


O Meryl Streep 
The Devil Wears Prada 


O Kate Winslet 
Little Children 
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O The Black Dahlia 
Vilmos Zsigmond 


O Children of Men 
Emmanuel Lubezki 


O The Illusionist 
Dick Pope 

O Pan’s Labyrinth 
Guillermo Navarro 


O The Prestige 
Wally Pfister 


Curse of 
the Golden 
Flower 


APOCALYPTO: ANDREW COOPER 


SUPERMAN RETURNS: DAVID JAMES. 


DREAMGIRLS: DAVID JAMES. 


ORIGINAL 

SCREENPLAY 
O Babel 

Guillermo Arriaga 


O Letters From lwo Jima 
Iris Yamashita; story by 
Yamashita, Paul Haggis 


O Little Miss Sunshine 
Michael Arndt 


O Pan's Labyrinth 
Guillermo del Toro 


O The Queen 
Peter Morgan 


ADAPTED 
SCREENPLAY 


O Borat 
Sacha Baron Cohen, 
Anthony Hines, 
Peter Baynham, 
Dan Mazer; story by 
Baron Cohen, Baynham, 
Hines, Todd Phillips 


O Children of Men 
Alfonso Cuarén, 
Timothy J. Sexton, 
David Arata, Mark 
Fergus, Hawk Ostby 


O The Departed 
William Monahan 


O Little Children 
Todd Field, Tom Perrotta 


O Notes on a Scandal 
Patrick Marber 


DOCUMENTARY 
FEATURE 
O Deliver Us From Evil 


O An Inconvenient Truth 
O Iraq in Fragments 

O Jesus Camp 

© My Country, My Country 


DOCUMENTARY 

SHORT SUBJECT 
O The Blood of 

Yingzhou District 


O Recycled Life 
O Rehearsing a Dream 
O Two Hands 


Superman 
Returns 


LIVE ACTION 
SHORT FILM 
O Binta and the Great Idea 


OEramos Pocos 
OHelmer & Son 

O The Saviour 

O West Bank Story 


FILM EDITING 
O Babel 

Stephen Mirrione, 

Douglas Crise 


O Blood Diamond 
Steven Rosenblum 


OChildren of Men 
Alex Rodriguez, 
Alfonso Cuar6n 


O The Departed 
Thelma Schoonmaker 


OUnited 93 
Clare Douglas, 
Christopher Rouse, 
Richard Pearson 


MAKEUP 

O Apocalypto 
Aldo Signoretti, 
Vittorio Sodano 


OClick 
Kazuhiro Tsuji, Bill Corso 


O Pan’s Labyrinth 
David Marti, Montse Ribe 


ART DIRECTION 
O Dreamgirls 

John Myhre, 

Nancy Haigh 


O The Good Shepherd 
Jeannine Oppewall, 
Gretchen Rau, 

Leslie E. Rollins 


O Pan’s Labyrinth 
Eugenio Caballero, 
Pilar Revuelta 


O Pirates of the 
Caribbean: Dead 
Man's Chest 
Rick Heinrichs, 
Cheryl A. Carasik 


O The Prestige 
Nathan Crowley, 
Julie Ochipinti 


SOUND MIXING 


O Apocalypto 
Kevin O'Connell, 
Greg P. Russell, 
Fernando Camara 


O Blood Diamond 
Andy Nelson, Anna 
BehImer, Ivan Sharrock 


O Dreamgirls 
Michael Minkler, Bob 
Beemer, Willie Burton 


O Flags of Our Fathers 
John Reitz, Dave 
Campbell, Gregg 
Rudloff, Walt Martin 


OPirates of the 
Caribbean: Dead 
Man’s Chest 
Paul Massey, Christopher 
Boyes, Lee Orloff 


SOUND EDITING 


O Apocalypto 
Sean McCormack, 
Kami Asgar 


O Blood Diamond 
Lon Bender 


OFlags of Our Fathers 
Alan Robert Murray, 
Bub Asman 


OLetters From lwo Jima 
Alan Robert Murray 


O Pirates of the 
Caribbean: Dead 
Man’s Chest 
Christopher Boyes, 
George Watters || 


VISUAL EFFECTS 


O Pirates of the 
Caribbean: Dead 
Man's Chest 
John Knoll, Hal Hickel, 
Charles Gibson, Allen Hall 

O Poseidon 
Boyd Shermis, Kim 
Libreri, Chas Jarrett, 
John Frazier 


O Superman Returns 
Mark Stetson, Neil 
Corbould, Richard R. 
Hoover, Jon Thum 


COSTUME 
DESIGN 


O Curse of 
the Golden Flower 
Yee Chung Man 


O The Devil Wears Prada 
Patricia Field 


O Dreamgirls 
Sharen Davis 


O Marie Antoinette 
Milena Canonero 


O The Queen 
Consolata Boyle 


ORIGINAL SCORE 
O Babel 
Gustavo Santaolalla 


O The Good German 
Thomas Newman 


O Notes on a Scandal 
Philip Glass 


O Pan’s Labyrinth 
Javier Navarrete 


O The Queen 
Alexandre Desplat 


ORIGINAL SONG 


O An Inconvenient Truth 
“| Need to Wake Up,” 
music and lyric by 
Melissa Etheridge 


O Dreamgirls 
“Listen,” music 
by Henry Krieger 
and Scott Cutler; 
lyric by Anne Preven 


O Dreamgirls 
“Love You | Do,” 
music by Henry Krieger; 
lyric by Siedah Garrett 


OCars 
“Our Town,” music and 
lyric by Randy Newman 


ODreamgirls 
“Patience,” music 
by Henry Krieger; 
lyric by Willie Reale 


ANIMATED 
FEATURE 
OCars 


O Happy Feet 
© Monster House 
ANIMATED 


SHORT FILM 
O The Danish Poet 


O Lifted 

OThe Little Matchgirl 
O Maestro 

ONo Time for Nuts 
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INTRODUCING JEER COMPASS. THE URBAN RECREATIONAL VEHICLE. 
It's time to start having fun with the city. The all new 2007 Jeep Compass comes with an advanced 172 hp 2.4L engine 
that gets up to 30 miles per gallon’ a Five-Star side-impact safety rating! MP3 compatibility, an available 9-speaker 


Boston Acoustics’ Premium Sound Group with flip-down liftgate speakers. Starting at $15,985? 


*MSRP excludes tax 
*2.4L engine EPA estimate of 26 city/30 highway for 5-speed manual-equipped 4x2 models 


‘Based on NHTSA crash testing 
Boston Acoustics is a registered trademark of Boston Acoustics, Inc Jeep 


Jeep is a registered trademark of DaimlerChrysler Corporation. 
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PAN’S LABYRINTH 


Innocence confronts evil in an enchanting but frightening 
adult fairy tale—set in 1944 fascist Spain—written and 
directed, with imagination and brio, by Guillermo del Toro. 


CAKE OR DEATH, Lee Hazlewood 
The cancer-stricken cult songsmith offers up a 
feisty farewell, laced with politics, poetry, and 
acerbic wit, delivered in a whiskey-aged baritone. 


Watching Calista 


: Flockhart make 
GREAT AMERICAN Hh nice with guest 
BILLBOARDS a star Rob Lowe 
by Fred E. Basten Ha is just another 
A pictorial history of the oversized Di reason se tune in 
to ABC's suddenly 


ads that once flourished on American highways. 


You'll feel nostalgic reading these signs of the times. ensigns glare 


RASHIDA JONES on ‘The Office’ 
For her love-her-or-hate-her performance as Karen, 
the newly transplanted cubicle cutie with designs 
on Jim. For the record, we love her. And Pam. 


MAFIOSO 
Originally released in 1962, the thrilling but little- 
remembered Italian Mob drama presaged such 
crime-family-themed films as The Godfather. 


> 


Ten Things We Love 
This Week 


THE 
ILLUSIONIST 
On DVD: Playing a magician 
whoattracts the attentions 
of abeautiful young woman 
and a jealous rival, Ed Norton 
reaches into his own bag of 
tricks to keep us mesmerized. 


HIT PARADE, Paul Weller 
The 23 tracks collected here provide a worthy 
career-spanning retrospective of the talented ex-Jam 
and Style Council frontman—turned—solo artist. 


THE SCENE 
Monk star Tony Shalhoub and ex—Everybody Loves 
Raymond matriarch Patricia Heaton spar and spark Off 
Broadway in Theresa Rebeck’s biting, laugh-packed 
TV-land satire. (Tickets: secondstagetheatre.com) 


# \ 
THE SHINS 


The indie-rock icons are back witha 
new album, Wincing the Night Away, 
fairly bursting with their gorgeous 
folk-pop balladry, oblique wordplay, 
and winsome off-kilter charm. 
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“CATCH AND RELEASE’ + PEDRO ALMODOVAR ON DVD + ABC’S ‘MEN IN TREES’ + NORAH JONES’ ‘NOT TOO LATE’ + A RON JEREMY MEMOIR 


Keys Shots 


~ pews from thet 
SE bs 


January used to be Hollywood's 
official doldrums month. It 
Ryan Reynolds, | still is, only nowit’s a snazzier, 
Ray Liotta, | more depraved wasteland. 
Jeremy Piven | [t’s when audiences flock to 
R,107 mins. | yltraviolent hip trash to slap 
(Universal) | themselves out of the art 
stupor brought on by the 
season of Important Awards Films. The latest 
adrenaline shot to the solar plexus is Smokin’ Aces, 
a cheerfully disposable gangland freak-show 
thrill ride that’s been directed by the gifted 
Joe Carnahan (arc) as if he were trying to give 
the audience a seizure. 
The M ob ta rg ets a wanna be Early on, a couple of federal agents, Messner 


j f \ (Ryan Reynolds) and Carruthers (Ray Liotta), sit 
player in an ultraviolent offerin e in a surveillance van, punchy with boredom, 


from the director of Nare eavesdropping on the late-night conversation of 


an ancient, prune-faced mobster across the 


BY OWEN GLEIBER MAN street. The scene is edited so fast, with so many 
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sound layers competing for your attention (I was 
still trying to digest the fact that Reynolds, the 
comic star of National Lampoon’s Van Wilder and 
Blade: Trinity, had graduated to playing furrowed 
crime investigators), that even the laziest action- 
junkie couch potatoes may find themselves leaning 
forward, working to take it all in—a not unpromis- 
ing sensation for an underworld movie. 

Cross-cutting as if on a cinematic crank jag, 
Carnahan leaps between tiny, glinting flashbacks, 
with half a dozen minor deadbeats—including the 
droll Ben Affleck as amook of a bail bondsman— 
passing the narration to each other like a baton. It 
seems that Buddy “Aces” Israel (Jeremy Piven), a 
Las Vegas stage magician, became a noted under- 
world mascot, a leech who liked to hang out with 
gangsters, digging the drugs, the money, the girls, 
and finally—big mistake—the delusion that he 
was a gangster, too. He began to hatch criminal 
schemes that went wrong, and now, to extricate 
himself from the mess he made, he has agreed to 
rat out his Mob connections to the FBI. 

As Buddy sits in the penthouse of the Nomad, a 
crystal-chintz-and-speckled-mirror casino in 
Lake Tahoe, a collection of freelance assassins, 
four in all, each more gonzo than the last, con- 
verge upon the city, trying to be the first to kill 
Buddy and cut out his heart (literally). Piven, 
more than any actor alive, can play high anxiety 
and mock it at the same time. I do wish Buddy 
were less of a patsy, though. There’s a bizarre 
sequence where he wakes up in the penthouse 
after a wild night, surrounded by a dozen hookers 
passed out on the floor. It’s like the aftermath of 
an explosion ina mannequin factory, and the joke— 
a tweak at Buddy’s excess—is itself overdone. 

Carnahan’s sense of comedy, evident in just 
about every line of his Tarantinoid here’s-the- 
fact-Jack repartee (“We wait any longer, some- 
one’s going to dead this fool!”), tries too hard to 
be cool; it’s his cornball assertion of hard-boiled 
masculine style. Yet Smokin’ Aces has a catchy, 
pungent spirit, with an invention that seldom lets 
up. Carnahan will start a scene out of nowhere, 
with, say, a Rastafarian in a wheelchair machine- 
gunning half a dozen people in a downtown street 
(the punchline is the getaway), and his assassins 
keep upping the ante on sociopathic irreverence. 
The most enjoyable of these killers are a scar-faced 
master of disguise, embodied by Tommy Flanagan 
with a nearly Lecter-like wit and fluidity, anda 
tag team of lesbian homegirl sniper divas. They’re 
played by Alicia Keys, who has just enough sleek 
attitude to evoke the young Pam Grier, and Taraji 
Henson, who convincingly mans—or, should I say, 
womans—a weapon powerful enough to have 
Donald Rumsfeld muttering with envy. 

Smokin’ Aces is one of those movies in which 
criminals lock and load their guns as rhythmically 
as rock drummers, and the camera work is so 


Aces are 
high for 
Piven 


fetishistically propulsive that it’s like the film- 
maker’s own glorified form of gun-cocking. Each 
time anew unhinged killer walks onto the screen, 
he or she may be hero or villain—in this movie, it’s 
hard to tell the difference—yet either way, you're 
invited to revel vicariously in the power, the surge 
of aggression served up raw and uncut. Carnahan, 
who gave Narc unusual gravitas for a police 
thriller, is having his overbaked action jollies, and 
yet, in his so-passé-it’s-almost-fresh Tarantino 
gloss, he’s also a one-man pop culture vacuum 
cleaner. Smokin’ Aces is like a Cuisinart mash-up 
of Reservoir Dogs, Ocean’s Eleven, GoodFellas, The 
Usual Suspects, and a Rob Zombie psycho horror 
flick. You can’t take it seriously, but the movie is 
as lively as it is debased. The most decadent thing 
about it is that it’s the sort of entertainment that 
people with genuine talent now make. B 


CHILDREN OF MEN 
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CRITICAL MASS 


A sampling of critics from across the country grade 10 current releases. 


+ Tom Cruise was such 
a fan of director Joe 
Carnahan’s (above) 
dark and gripping 
Narc (2002) that he 
signed on as an exec 
producer and pushed 
Paramount for a wide 
release of the film. 

+ In 2003, Carnahan 
came on board to 
direct Cruise’s M:/-3 
but left months later 
due to creative 
differences. 


DREAMGIRLS 


4 FREEDOM WRITERS 


LETTERS FROM IWO JIMA 


MISS POTTER 


NIGHT AT THE MUSEUM 


NOTES ON A SCANDAL 


THE PAINTED VEIL 


PAN’S LABYRINTH 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPYNESS 


“EW READER GRADES come from the Front Row, EW’s online reader panel. If you'd like to join. go to frontrowpanel.com/join 
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Ask the Critic 


“> lean't forget 

‘ ' Susan Saran- 
‘% don’s eyes in 
Dead Man Walking or 
Gloria Swanson's “ready 
for my close-up” look in 
Sunset Boulevard. What's 
your all-time favorite 
“look"? —Daniel Vaz 


s, It’s not surpris- 
' \ ing that your ex- 
‘S__-” amples include 
a classic over 50 years old: 
To paraphrase Swanson 
as Norma Desmond, back 
then they didn’t need dia- 
logue; they had faces! 
Back then Hollywood 
favored (and audiences 
adored) an acting style 
more external and more 
declarative than the inner- 
directed naturalism now 
the norm. Today's younger 
actors would probably 
cringe at the idea of per- 
fecting a “look,” which is 
why my favorites are from 
older pros, including Jack 
Nicholson's crazed grinin 
The Shining (above) and 
Anthony Hopkins’ chilling 
stare in The Silence of the 
Lambs. Best of all, | thrill 
every single time | revisit 
Humphrey Bogart's im- 
perceptible nod in Casa- 
blanca, as Rick okays the 
playing of “La Marseil- 
laise"—never mind that 
Bogart famously didn’t 
know what the gesture 
would be used for when 
he was asked to provide 
an isolated “nod" shot. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO ASKTHE 
CRITIC@EW.COM. OR POST THEM 
ONLINE AT EW,COM/ASKTHECRITIC 
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Heart Failure 


This romantic comedy of love lost and found starts off strong but gets 
tangled up in unlikely twists and turns. BY LISA SCHWARZBAUM 


Catchand | Catch and Release tells of 
Release | Gray Wheeler (Jennifer 
Jennifer Garner, Garner), ayoung woman 
Timothy __ whose fiancé dies right before 
Olyphant _ their marriage. In fact, the 


PG-13,1llmins. | neat, unspecified demise-by- 
(Columbia) | manly-accident, with its luxu- 
rious romantic pathos, is 

announced in Gray’s voice-over in the first scene, 
awedding that turns into a funeral. Of course, such 
asetup itself doesn’t necessarily have to skew 
chick-y. Given the movie's androgynous, fishing- 
oriented title and the heroine’s androgynous, 
freshwater species of a name, the story could 
theoretically develop into a muscular drama 
about a competitive fly-casting tournament 
hosted by his buddies in the dead man’s memory, 
during which the grieving almost-bride honors 
her late beloved by gutting trout on a riverbank. 
Voila, a real guys’ pic! 

But skew chick-y it does. I just don’t know any 
chick who will make sense of this flick—it’s that 
blitheringly out of touch with present psycho- 
sexual (never mind feminist) time and space. And 
it’s not enough to blame the movie's happy, shiny, 
blue-skies Boulder, Colo., setting for the thin 
atmosphere. As writer Susannah Grant (Jn Her 
Shoes, Erin Brockovich) lays it out in her feature- 
directing debut, Gray deals with her grief by 
moving into a funky Boulder cottage with her 
late beloved’s best friends. She learns some sur- 
prising and dismaying things about the man she 
thought she knew. (The non-plot-spoiling news 


is that he was secretly rich, and highbred enough 
to have a mother played by the commanding 
Irish stage star Fiona Shaw, Harry Potter’s Aunt 
Petunia Dursley herself.) And then Gray finds 
new romantic happiness. I won’t say who the 
unlikely candidate is except to point out that the 
movie also stars Deadwood’s Timothy Olyphant 
as Fritz, a slick, babe-getting, Malibu-lifestyle- 
loving friend of the deceased’s who becomes less 
interestingly oily and more dully “suitable” the 
longer he’s around Gray’s deep dimples. 

With so much meaningless romantic-comedy 
seaweed caught in Catch and Release’s narrative 
net, it’s useless to sift through for clarity. Gray’s 
new, love-’em-like-brothers roommates include 
one perfectly decent type (TV-weight cute guy 
Sam Jaeger) who’s pined for her for years, and 
one perfectly slackery, infantile, Silent Bob-ish 
layabout (Silent Bob himself, Kevin Smith) who 
drinks too much, eats too much, and sounds ex- 
actly like Kevin Smith. Why does a grieving adult 
woman move in with such lost boys? Why is Fritz 
so slippery an eel? Who is this curiously unin- 
quisitive Gray, anyway, who knew so little of the 
man she was ready to marry after being with him 
so many years? And Kevin Smith? Really?? 

I'd also ask what Juliette Lewis was doing 
playing a trampy thing pitched somewhere 
between a small-town floozy and a New Age 
kook except that it’s ashame to look a gift ditz in 
the mouth. Lewis’ characteristically piquant 
participation may be all wrong for the picture. 
But at least her girl’s not a dead fish like Gray. C= 


Global Effort 


Diverse Londoners cross paths in 
Anthony Minghella’s flawed drama. 
BY LISA SCHWARZBAUM 


Breakin Modern London life is terribly 
an complicated for the attractive, 


Entering | articulate adults in Breaking 
Jude Law, Robin | and Entering. And yet it’s hard 
Wright Penn, | tocare about any of their woes, 

Juliette Binoche | so impermeable is this hand- 
R,120mins. | some-looking exercise in Gen- 
(WeinsteinCo.) | try Guilt. The demands of her 


emotionally troubled daughter 
strain the long-term relationship between Liv 
(Robin Wright Penn), a depressed Scandinavian 
documentary filmmaker (I think she’s listed that 
way on her résumé), and Will (Jude Law), a land- 
scape architect who’s got other woes because his 
office has been repeatedly burgled. Was the 
culprit the pretty Nigerian office cleaner fancied 
by Will’s business partner, Sandy (Martin Free- 
man)? Or a Bosnian teenage boy whose mother 
(Juliette Binoche), a seamstress, still grieves for 
her lost Sarajevo and her murdered husband? 


Please...Don’t Remake This 


‘NEAR DARK’ 


Given Hollywood's 
current preoccupa- 
tion with horror 
remakes, it was only a 
matter of time before 
someone remembered 
Kathryn Bigelow’s 
Near Dark, co-written 
by The Hitcher’s Eric 
Red. Like The Hitcher, 
Near Dark is another 
great '80s time-capsule cult gem. (Michael Bay's 
production company is currently attached to the 
remake.) Heroes’ Adrian Pasdar plays a lonely farm 
boy who falls for a girl who’s a member of a wan- 
dering band of Southern Gothic vampires who've 
been around, in one form or another, since the Civil 
War. (Bill Paxton, above, Lance Henriksen, and 
Jenette Goldstein play the undead “family,” making 
Near Dark something of an Aliens cast reunion.) A 
modern-day horror Western, Near Dark is as stark, 
spare, and sinewy a film as the original Hitcher 
and, as such, would be better left unmolested. 
Especially after seeing the crime that's been 
committed in that one’s name. —Mare Bernardin 


Naturally, after doing surveillance work the cops 
won't, Will follows the boy home and starts bring- 
ing the woman his mending; naturally, with Law 
and Binoche in proximity, sparks fly. Meanwhile, a 
chatty hooker (Vera Farmiga) prattles like a one- 
woman Greek—or maybe Romanian—chorus. 
Law is serious, adult; Binoche makes a lovely 
symbol of Sarajevo’s heartbreak. But a symbol she 
is, in the first original script from writer-director 
Anthony Minghella (Cold Mountain) since 1991's 
Truly, Madly, Deeply. However admirably Minghella 


urges a break from complacency and an entry into a 


state of local/global compassion, his characters 
are position holders rather than people. G+ 


The Hitcher 
Sean Bean, Sophia Bush 


R, 90 mins. (Rogue) 


Like a slasher-film psycho, 
John Ryder (Sean Bean), 
the homicidal road-rage 
terrorist who haunts a 
couple of college kids 
(Zachary Knighton and 
Sophia Bush) heading off 
for spring break, can show 
up anytime, anywhere: in a 
family's station wagon, in 
a police interrogation room 
(how the heck did he get in 
there?), in your dreams. 
That's the reason this re- 
make of the 1986 suspense 
“classic” is as processed 
and hoot-worthy as the 
original. Sean Bean, in the 
role Rutger Hauer sneered 
through, has a toxic charm, 
but about all the movie is 
effective at is insulting the 
audience. C— —OG 


Verdicton 
Auschwitz 
Unrated, 180 mins. 
(First Run) 


For the average, passive 
consumer of history, the 
crimes of the Nazi regime 
were answered at Nurem- 
berg—case closed. Not so 
in Germany, where, in 1963, 
22 members of the SS 
were belatedly brought to 
trial for horrors perpetrated 
at Auschwitz. In three hours 
of discursive yet rivetingly 
essential documentary 
footage (an eyeblink by 
Holocaust doc standards), 
Verdict not only tracks the 
20-month trial but meticu- 
lously re-creates it. You feel 
the anguish, but also the 
catharsis, of a reckoning— 
the kind of healing a hastily 
gaveled hanging can't 
deliver. A —Scott Brown 


= Lawon 
the move 


“It’s hard to 
care about 
any of the 
woes in this 
handsome- 
looking 
exercise in 
Gentry Guilt.” 


a 
’ \ 
Be 


Abduction: The 
Megumi Yokota 
Story 

Unrated, 85 mins. 
(Safari Media) 


It's a tall order, tackling an 
international kidnapping 
crisis and 60 years’ worth 
of Japanese—North Korean 
relations in an 85-minute 
documentary. So Abduction 
doesn't even try, instead 
telling the tale of Megumi 
Yokota, a 13-year-old 
Japanese girl whisked off 
by Kim Jong II's spies on 
her way to school in 1977. 
For 20 years, Megumi’s 
family doesn't know where 
she is; when they find out, 
the frustrations and uncer- 
tainties only mount. But as 
thickets of history and 
culture are (too) neatly 
avoided, the viewer is also 
left in the dark. B— —SB 
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Ff Unhappy trails 
for Brosnan 


I 
The Unforgiving 


A grizzled Pierce Brosnan flees a vengeful Liam Neeson 
in a stark Western set just after the Civil War. 


BY OWEN GLEIBERMAN 


In movies like The 
Tailor of Panama 
PierceBrosnan, | 2nd The Matador, 
Liam Neeson, | Pierce Brosnan has 
AngieHarmon | received credit, 
R,115 mins. | and justly so, for 
(Samuel Goldwyn) | Jetting his belly 
—Fe ee hangout and for, 
mocking his expensively debonair 
lounge-lizard twinkle. Yet what no 
one will quite come out and say is 
what a damn fine actor he is. Just 
watch him in the opening minutes of 
Seraphim Falls, a brooding Western 
revenge psychodrama that’s set right 
after the Civil War. 

As Gideon, a former Union captain 
who is being chased by aman witha 
personal vendetta, Brosnan survives 
a gunshot and then a plunge into icy 
waters. When he emerges, traipsing 
through a wintry mountain forest 
(the film was shot in New Mexico), 
he’s so frozen it takes all the strength 
and concentration he has to extract 
the gunpowder from three bullets to 
light a campfire, then to use a knife to 
wedge the bullet out of his wound. 
Brosnan, swathed in a Grizzly Adams 
beard, makes you feel every frigid 


shiver, every tremble of his hands. As 
he performs surgery on himself ina 
scene that we’ve all seen a hundred 
times before, he doesn’t wing it witha 
wince; he brings the pain home. This 
is more than an acting stunt—it plugs 
you right into the movie. And that’s a 
good thing, since Seraphim Falls is 
one of those films that you might call 
no-frills. Another word for it would be 
basic. Or maybe just slow-moving. 

Gideon’s escape, and his pursuit by 
Morsman Carver (Liam Neeson), a 
recessive former Confederate colonel 
who carries a rifle as long and lean as 
he is, results in a weirdly austere art- 
pulp hybrid: McCabe & Mrs. Miller 
meets Rambo. Brosnan has never 
looked this spooked. He gets you on 
his side, even though it’s not until the 
end that we learn if Gideon is a good 
man. Neeson, who has more presence 
doing nothing than most actors do 
playing Hamlet, gives Carver hints of 
a psycho drive beneath his righteous 
scowl. He and Brosnan are supremely 
well-matched foils, though I do wish 
that the filmmaker, David Von Ancken, 
had lent his sparsely mythic tale just 
a twinge of something...new. | 
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Now Playing 


Alpha Dog Miss Potter 

R, 117 mins. PG, 92 mins. 

Justin Timberlake and Ben In this sweet middlebrow 

Foster play bad boys in this confection, Renée Zell- 

noisy semi-True Hollywood weger pushes her skewed 

Story about drug-dealing pixie features past their 

teens gone awry in L.A’s usual scrunchiness and 

comfy San Gabriel Valley. plays Beatrix Potter as a 

C (#916, Jan. 19) —LS blissed-out naif. You're 
carried along by her dotty 

Children of Men glow, but you may wonder: 

R, 109 mins. Where's the drama? 

Clive Owen stars in an B (#916, Jan. 19) —OG 

invigoratingly bleak drama 

set ina disintegrating Night at the 

near-future where infertility Museum 

has killed all hope for the PG, 110 mins. 

living. A dystopian dazzler. Doing night-guard duty 

A (#915, Jan. 12) —LS when the entire Museum of 
Natural History comes alive, 

Dreamgirls Ben Stiller doesn't Focker 

PG-13, 131 mins. around nearly enough. 

The rare musical with real G+ (#915, Jan. 12) —LS 


rapture in it—though once 

Jennifer Hudson performs Notesona 

her shattering big number, Scandal 

the drama is a bit hollow. R, 92 mins. 

B+ (#912, Dec. 22) —OG Sensationally nasty. Cate 
Blanchett is the teacher 

Freedom Writers who beds a student, and 


PG-13, 123 mins. Judi Dench is the spinster 
It's hard not to embrace who blackmails her. A 
the passion of Hilary (#915, Jan. 12) —OG 
Swank as a teacher who 
inspires at-risk kids. The Painted Veil 
B= (#916, Jan. 19) —LS PG-13, 125 mins. 

Edward Norton and Naomi 
Letters From Watts display easy chem- 
lwo Jima istry as an unhappy couple 
R, 141 mins. testing their stiff upper lips 
Clint Eastwood's profound, in cholera-ravaged China. 
magisterial, and gripping B+ (#916, Jan. 19) —LS 
companion piece to Flags 
of Our Fathers. A (#912, Pan's Labyrinth 
Dec, 22) —LS R, 112 mins. 

A deeply felt history lesson 
Mafioso set in 1944 fascist Spain, 
Unrated, 99 mins. an adult fairy tale, and a 
Restored and rereleased, hypnotically beautiful work 
this fascinating 1962 of art. Guillermo del Toro’s 
black-and-white Italian great chameleon story is 
feature doesn't just cast perfectly attuned to the 
its shadow over The God- powers of myth and child- 
father. It captures the hood imagination. A 


haunting fact that no man (#917, Jan. 26) —LS 
is born a mobster. Alberto 


Sordi plays Nino, a genial Stomp the Yard 
Fiat-factory foreman who PG-13, 114 mins. 

takes his family on vaca- Stepping, a tradition of 
tion to his native Sicily and Greek campus life at black 
winds up carrying out a universities, gets the busy 
mission for the local don. music-video treatment. 
A-— (#917, Jan. 26) —OG C+ (#916, Jan. 19) —LS 


MOVIES 


THE CHART 


BOX OFFICE 


Stomp the Yard 


Sony and Screen Gems' 
step-team dance drama 
continued to outpace the 
competition in its second 
week, staying atop the 
charts and maintaining the 
second-highest per-screen 
average in the top 20. 


WEEKEND 


THE TOP20 wager | "umenet| fanct |"tsttcs| Wace | “sa® 
1 STOMP THE YARD $12.3 2,051 $5,991 -53 2 $40.6 
q 
2 NIGHT AT THE MUSEUM $12.0 3,483 $3,449 45 5 $204.9 
3 DREAMGIRLS $8.0 2,214 $3,617 -22 6 $714 
— 
©) =THEHITCHER $7.8 2,835 $2,758 = 1 $78 
© Despite pulling in over three 
times as much its opening week- 
end as the 1986 original starring 
C. Thomas Howell, the horror 
remake from Rogue Pictures 
only scared up @ $2,758 per- 
screen average. 
5 THE PURSUIT OF HAPPYNESS $6.3 3,066 $2,058 -41 6 $146.1 
6 FREEDOM WRITERS $5.2 2,286 $2,278 -4 3 $26.5 
7 PAN'S LABYRINTH $4.5 609 $7,393 +712 i 4 $9.9 
© Predicting an awards season- 
fueled bump, Picturehouse 
increased the number of screens 
showing Guillermo del Toro’s 
dark WWI fantasy by 415, 
and saw the Oscar-nominated 
foreign-language film from 
Mexico jump from 18th place 
last week to 7th. =! 
8 CHILDREN OF MEN $37 1,524 $2,435 ~50 4 $27.5 
(=) THE QUEEN $3.4 1,586 $2144 | +151 7] $35.6 
i[8)) ARTHUR AND THE INVISIBLES $3.1 2,248 $1,370 -46 4 $9.3 
sh)) ALPHADOG $3.0 1,292 $2,315 -60 2 $1.8 
174) CHARLOTTE'S WEB $2.3 1,915 $1,219 -56 6 $76.8 
1&3) BABEL | $21 889 $2,331 +352 13 $237 
i") THE GOOD SHEPHERD | $21 1,571 $1,305 -53 5 $57.6 
1) ~PRIMEVAL $1.9 2,444 $769 -12 2 $9.6 
1\- BLOOD DIAMOND $17 955 $1,827 -39 r 1 $50.6 
iy/) THELAST KING OF SCOTLAND $1.6 495 $3,252 47,466 V $5.3 
© Riding the Golden Globes 
wave (Forest Whitaker's win in 
particular), Fox Searchlight 
added a whopping 491 theaters 
for its Idi Amin drama—which 
was originally released last 
September. 
it: ROCKY BALBOA $1.6 1,450 $1,088 -53 5 $67.7 
si:)) HAPPILY N’EVER AFTER $1.6 1,758 $889 ~63 3 $13.9 
ris) WE ARE MARSHALL $1.5 1,440 $1,022 48 5 $411 


SOURCE: NIELSEN EDL. WEEKEND OF JAN, 19-21 *WEER. 
+ INCLUDES SOME MULTISCREEN THEATERS AND PRINT: 


|ATE FIGURES IN MILLIONS 
DUAL SCREENS 
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Vote for 
Pedro 


Eight films from Spain's 
master of muse-filled drama 


make for a go 


BY MISSY SCHWARTZ 
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od Education. 


Viva Pedro: | Thereisascene in Pedro 
The | Almodévar’s The Flower of My 
Almod6évar | Secretin which a novelist, 
Collection | played by Marisa Paredes, 
R/NC-17, | discusses her next book: 
424 mins. | Ayoung girl kills her father 
after he tries to rape her; 


1986-2004 | 


her mother then buries the 
body in the freezer of a neighbor’s restaurant. 
Sound familiar? It should. It’s the plot of 
Almodévar’s latest film, the Oscar-nominated 
Volver. The Spanish auteur has a thing for 
revisiting themes, as you'll quickly discover 
delving into the nine-disc Viva Pedro boxed set, a 
selection of his most acclaimed movies. Take, for 
instance, the collection’s two earliest works, 
1986’s Matador and 1987’s Law of Desire. On 
DVD for the first time, the twin explorations of 
sex and death both star Antonio Banderas asa 
disturbed chico embroiled in lethal love triangles. 
And with its plot involving purloined letters, 
cross-dressing, and story-within-story, Desire 
is an obvious precursor to 2004’s Gael Garcia 
Bernal starrer Bad Education. (Similarly dark 
themes also pop up in 1997’s engrossing thriller 
Live Flesh, with Javier Bardem.) The genius of 
Almodovar? That he keeps returning to these 
subjects without lessening the impact of his 
movies, which remain ever innovative and fresh. 
And he continues to evolve. If Almodévar was 


once the enfant terrible of post-fascist Spanish 
cinema, churning out provocative comedies like 
1988's still-brilliant Women on the Verge ofa Ner- 
vous Breakdown, a madcap showcase for the great 
Carmen Maura, as he ages, his emotional radar 
has become more fine-tuned. It’s a shift that the 
filmmaker proudly acknowledges, en espajiol, in 
his rich commentary for 2002’s Talk to Her: 
“Here comes the new Almodovar, loaded with 
emotion.” Of course, before that Oscar winner, 
there was 1996’s The Flower of My Secret, a ten- 
der rumination on romantic abandonment, and 
1999's All About My Mother, featuring Penélope 
Cruzasa pregnant, HIV-positive nun. Both are 
splendid examples of Almodévar’s much-lauded 
affection for women. Which, explains longtime 
producer Esther Garcia in one of four terrific 
featurettes from the set’s bonus disc, is a direct 
result of how “essential and transcendent the 
figure of his mother has been in his life.” 

Garcia’s insight—along with that of Cruz, 
Maura, and many others—provides a loving por- 
trait of a passionate, whip-smart man. But other 
than his commentary tracks on Talk to Her and 
Bad Education, we never hear from el capitan, 
Pedro himself. Fortunately, his movies speak for 
themselves. Matador: B Law of Desire: B+ 
Women on the Verge...: A The Flower of My Secret: 
A- Live Flesh: A= All About My Mother: A Talk to 
Her: A Bad Education: A- 
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Bose® QuietComfort® Acoustic Noise Cancelling® Headphones 


On-ear 
QC*3 headphones 


Bose began researching noise reduction technology 28 years 
ago. Since then, we've been leading the industry in advanc- 
ing the category we created. 


QuietComfort® 3 headphones represent the latest achieve- 
ment. They rest on your ears rather than surrounding them. 
And while they are smaller than our highly acclaimed 
QuietComfort 2 headphones, there is no compro- 
mise in noise reduction, sound quality or 
comfortable fit. So now you have 
a choice: QC™2 headphones for 

5 


around-ear use, and QC™3 
headphones if you prefer a 
smaller, on-ear alternative. 


Fold-flat design 
for easy storage. 
The challenge of reducing size. With conventional 
technology, smaller earcups compromise performance. So 
we launched a research project to explore whether it was 
possible to overcome the performance limitations of smaller 
size and on-ear design. The result is our QC3 headphones. 
They offer the same acclaimed level of performance as our 
award-winning QC2 headphones. 


To order or learn more about Bose headphones: 


1-800-901-0256, ext. Q5445 


www.Bose.com/QC3 


*Bose payment plan available on orders of $299-$1500 paid by major credit card. Additional financing offers may be available for sele 
product price plus applicable tax and shipping charges. Then, your credit card will be billed for 11 equal monthly installments with 0% APR and no interest charges from Bose. Credit card rules and 


interest may apply. U.S. residents only. Limit one active financing program per customer. ©2006 Bose Corporation. é 
Corporation. Financing and free shipping offer not to be combined with other offers or applied to previous purchases, and subject to change without notice. Risk free refers to 30-day trial only and does 


not include return shipping. Delivery is subject to product availability. 


Around-ear 
0QC"2 headphones 


Hear the difference Bose® technology makes. 
You will notice a dramatic decrease in engine roar on a 
plane. The cabin becomes more peaceful. Connect your CD 
player, MP3 player, or listen to the in-flight movie. You'll 
hear detail you may have never experienced while flying. 


But our customers tell us that they use these headphones 
at home or at the office, too. They also use them with our 
optional Cell Connect cable for select 
music-enabled mobile phones. Although 
the noise reduction will be more subtle, 
you should notice distractions fading 
softly into the background. 


FREE 
shipping 


with your 
order. 


Try them for 30 days, risk free. 

Choose QC3 headphones for an on-ear fit, or QC2 head- 
phones for an around-ear design. Both come with our 
30-day Excitement Guarantee. Take advantage of 12 easy 
payments, with no interest charges from Bose.” 
QuietComfort headphones. Engineered exclusively by Bose, 
the most respected name in sound. 


— FMD 2a  * 


Better sound through researche 


ct products. See website for details. Down payment is 1/12 the 


Patent rights issued and/or pending. The headphone oval is also a trademark of Bose 


The only way to 
truly stand up to 
diabetes is to take 
a united front. 


sewer jjassny ueydesbojoud 


Everyone is talking about 
diabetes, but what can we 
really do about it? Here's an 
idea: “Unite for Diabetes.” 


It's a global campaign 

created to get diabetes on 

the United Nations agenda 

on World Diabetes Day 2007, 
and to reach one billion people 
about the importance of diabetes 
action led by the International 
Diabetes Federation. A United 
Nations Resolution will help 
governments create programs 
for the 230 million people around 
the world with diabetes. Like me. 


pee = 


Join Novo Nordisk and the Entertainment 
Industry Foundation in this fight. Because to 
change diabetes, we need more than talk, 


we need to unite. 


Halle Berry, Diabetes Aware ambassador on behalf of EIF 
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novo nordisk ENTERTAINMENT. 


unite for diabetes 


www.DiabetesAware.com 


Lamb Chops 


The new additions to a delectable 
film are anything but meaty. 
BY JEFF LABRECQUE 


The Silence 


In the pantheon of great 
stage-to-screen adapta- 


Dr. Lecter knows why MGM 


tions, FIDDLER ON THE ofthe | released this third “special” 
ROOF (G, 181 mins., Lambs | edition of Lambs: They covet. 
1971) is all too frequently Collector's | They covet your cash. 
ek ae panes Edition | | Howelse to explain this 

P P JodieFoster, | double-dip, which recycles 


the musical—the story of 


LS: EVERETT COLLECTION; LUCKY LOUIE; RANOY TEPPER 
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Lucky Louie 
Season 1 

Louis C.K., Pamela Adlon 
Unrated, 360 mins., 2006 


Think the fights on All in 
the Family should've been 
meaner? Then Louie's for 
you. Writer-comedian 
Louis C.K.—playing a part- 
time mechanic constantly 
at odds with his acerbic 
wife (Adlon)—puts the 
blue in blue-collar with 
expletives galore in HBO's 
spin on the classic sitcom. 
But be warned: The line 
between bawdy and crude 
is crossed often. EXTRAS 
include the unaired (final) 
episode No. 13 and com- 
mentary where C.K. rips on 
fake TV couples. “People 
aren't sweet to each other. 
A woman just doesn’t put 
up with a piece a s--- 
guy.” & —Paul Katz 


God-fearing milkman 
Tevye (charismatic Israeli 
actor Topol, left) and his 
daughters—beautifully: setting “If! Were a Rich Man” in a dusty, run-down 
barn; using songs to underscore rather than stop the show. (In “Tradition,” 
the butcher and blacksmith provide percussion, women knead dough on the 
downbeats; we hear the villagers’ voices, we just don’t see them sing.) Even 
after three hours in Anatevka—fret not, the film zips by like a hem on Motel 
the tailor’s sewing machine—you'll be up for the extras on this two-disc Col- 
lector’s Edition; on top of myriad previously released featurettes, there’s a 
chat with the female stars (Rosalind Harris, who understudied Bette Midler's 
Tzeitel on Broadway, auditioned at Midler’s behest) and a tribute to Jerry 
Bock and Sheldon Harnick’s standard-stuffed score. It's a wonderful way 
to revisit—or discover—a stunner of a musical. A —Melissa Rose Bernardo 


Band of Angels | 


Clark Gable, 
Sidney Poitier 
Unrated, 127 mins., 1957 


This often absurd Civil 
War-era romantic tale of a 
white woman (Yvonne De 
Carlo) sold into slavery and 
the plantation owner who 
buys her finds Gable back 
in Gone With the Wind 
form as the handsome, 
roguish Southerner whose 
livelihood stands on the 
edge of extinction. While 
the film's attempt to sell 
Gable as a kindly “massa” 
verges on offensive, Poitier 
(as his educated ward) 
possesses a racial rage 
that presages the 

turmoil of the 1960s. Sadly, 
the film's neutered conclu- 
sion reflects a less sophis- 
ticated time. EXTRAS 
None. B= —Gilbert Cruz 


Sherrybaby 
Maggie Gyllenhaal, 
Danny Trejo 

R, 96 mins., 2006 


Shame on Screen Media 
Films for releasing this dif- 
ficult drama sans EXTRAS. 
Gyllenhaal is mighty good 
as the titular ex-con trying 
to reconnect with her 
young daughter. Sherry is 
at once sympathetic and 
utterly maddening—need- 
ing the world to bend to her, 
collapsing in selfish despair 
when it won't—but never 
rote. Rarely are characters 
like open wounds you want 
to bandage and rub salt in. 
So where is writer-director 
Laurie Collyer's commen- 
tary discussing Sherry’s 
creation? Or the making- 
of with Gyllenhaal walking 
us through this career high? 
C —Aubry D'Arminio 


Anthony Hopkins featurettes, deleted scenes, 
R,118 mins., 1991 | and Lecter’s eerie phone 

a — greeting from the most- 
excellent 2001 DVD? Even two new docs 
mostly regurgitate twice-told tales of author 
Thomas Harris’ inspirations (Ed Gein, Ted 
Bundy, etc.) and serendipitous casting (Michelle 
Pfeiffer and Sean Connery passed on the lead 
roles). At least screenwriter Ted Tally recon- 
siders his depiction of serial killer Buffalo Bill, 
which had upset gay viewers: “We certainly 
wished...we had crafted that character in some 
different way. At least, God forbid, not give him 
a white poodle that he calls Precious.” 

While not upgrade-worthy, this edition does 
serve as areminder that 16 years later, Lambs 
remains a great film. A groundbreaking film. 

A feminist film about a killer who skins women. 
And acareer-altering film: Foster had tired of 
playing victims; Hopkins had quit hopes of 
Hollywood stardom; director Jonathan Demme 
absorbed accusations of homophobia and 
poured them into his next project, Philadelphia. 
But as a Collector’s Edition, this DVD has more 
in common with the Lambs sequels—under- 
whelming and unnecessary. Movie: A Extras: G 


Jailhouse raw 
Hopkins as the 
Chiantipteving 
cannibal 
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It's available with heated leather seats, a navigation system and Real Time 4WD™ 
Go ahead, call in sick. Presenting the all-new CR-V. It’s something new to crave. 


crave.honda.com 1-800-33-Honda — 
EX-L model shown. ©2006 American Honda Motor Co., Inc (W) HONDA. 
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THE GATHERING 
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The Gathering 
Christina Ricci, 
Stephen Dillane 

R, 87 mins., 2001 


ls the haunted expression 
Ricci sports throughout 
most of The Gathering 
connected to her amnesiac 
character's bloody visions? 
Or is it due to the actress’ 
not having thoroughly 
read the script before 
signing on for this long- 
in-the-can British horror 
movie? Either way, the 
principal joys here lie in 
the photography of the 
U.K.'s beautiful rural 
environs, rather than the 
sub-Exorcist plot or the 
fairly wasted talents of 
Shakespearean stage actor 
Simon Russell Beale and 
Mackenzie Crook from the 
original U.K. Office. EXTRAS 
None. G+ —Clark Collis 


Worth the Upgrade? 


The Motel 

Jeffrey Chyau, 

Sung Kang, Jade Wu 
Unrated, 76 mins., 2006 


In this sweet 'n’ sour com- 
edy, 13-year-old Ernest 
Chin learns about “weekly” 
(poverty) and “hourly” 
(sex) while cleaning his 
family's motel. When 
puberty hits, he turns not 
to his Chinese mom (who 
makes stereotypical 
cracks like “You did not 
win, you got honorable 
mention”), but to a hard- 
partying motel guest for 
older-brotherly advice. 
EXTRAS A making-of 
captures the endearing 
indie's pull-through cama- 
raderie: propositioning 
extras in a supermarket, 
utilizing a generator 
during the 2003 blackout. 
B+ —Cemile Kavountzis 


The Fabulous 
Baker Boys 

Jeff Bridges, Michelle 
Pfeiffer, Beau Bridges 
R, 116 mins., 1989 


Pfeiffer warbled “Makin’ 
Whoopee" on a piano and 
writhed into the hearts of 
men everywhere, but this 
superb debut from Steve 
Kloves—the screenwriter 
behind Wonder Boys and 
the Harry Potter series— 
has much more going for it 
than her sultry, Oscar- 
nominated turn. The tale of 
a pair of has-been lounge- 
lizard siblings (the brothers 
Bridges, both excellent) 
taking on a feisty chan- 
teuse is the kind of bluesy 
romantic drama we rarely 
see anymore; nearly every 
scene is a jazz-tinged, vir- 
tuoso actors’ duet. EXTRAS 
None. A —Jason Clark 


‘THE PASSION OF THE CHRIST’ 


It's been assessed from every angle, so let’s turn the other cheek and look 
at Mel Gibson’s labor of love strictly on the merits of the extras. Is this 
Passion the Definitive Edition (R, 142 mins., 2004) it claims to be? 


No bonuses, unless you count 


the Aramaic-deciphering 
subtitles that Gibson had 


originally intended to eschew. 


Unrelenting material: four com- 
mentaries with the cinematog- 
rapher, the composer, the visual- 


effects designer, the second-unit director, a few theologians, Gibson, and more; a 
feature-length making-of covering such topics as “Evil Personified,” “Guerrilla Mar- 
keting,” and "Jim Suffering” (as Jesus, Jim Caviezel was flayed and frozen, struck by 
lightning, and had to do “a lot of lunges and squats” to “build up my quads”); a sober 
sided featurette with crucifixion experts, one of whom calls the practice “the most 
wretched of deaths”; a dissection of the all-too-real wound makeup; and ruminations 
on everything from Caravaggio to Gibson's use of a clown nose while directing. 


VERDICT 


Definitive. Where else can you see the devil, played by Rosalinda Celentano, say “Mel 
Gibson, you are crazy" (after he suggested that she lick a costar)? —Kirven Blount 


THE CHART 


DVD SALES 


CRANK 


Jason Statham as a 
tough L.A. hit man 
killed the competition, 
but Edward Norton's 
magic flick The Illu- 
sionist did make an 
appearance at No. 2. 


ofa 
yo batts } mELease 
CRANK — |$278 1 8" 
p =| 
THE ILLUSIONIST — |$398 1 A- 
—— 
JACKASS NUMBER TWO 3 |$728, 3 8° 
THE COVENANT 1 |$234) 2 p-" 


PIRATES OF THE CARIBBEAN:-__| 4 


SNAKES ON A PLANE 


THE DEVIL WEARS PRADA 5 |$1247, 5 B+ 


BROKEN BRIDGES — |$03) 1 - 


© Country star Toby Keith 
(‘I Love This Bar”) makes 
his feature-film debut in this 
sugary story of a down-on- 
his-luck country crooner 
(big stretch, eh?). He also 
sings the twangy title song 
with costar/rising talent 
Lindsey Haun. | 


THE NIGHT LISTENER - |$78) 1 c 


© ‘Night’ mother Toni 
Collette proves her maternal 
instincts in two top 20 
movies: In this wintry 
drama, she plays Donna, 
mom to a dying 14-year-old 
boy; then, in the indie ‘Little 
Miss Sunshine’ (No. 14), she 
stars as sourpuss road-trip- 
ping matriarch Sheryl. 


BARNYARD 8 |$726| 5 B- 


TALLADEGA NIGHTS... 10 |$148.2) 5 B+ 


CARS 4 


STEP UP 6 |$653) 4 | B 


LITTLE MISS SUNSHINE 9 


BANDIDAS = = 1 B- 


INVINCIBLE | 7 |$57e| 4 | Be 


JET LI'S FEARLESS 13 |$246 4 cy 


AIR BUDDIES - - 5 c- 
=. pal| 


GREY'S ANATOMY; SEASON 2 


© Like Izzie’s pain for dearly 
departed Denny, DVD buyers’ 
love for ABC’s hospital show 
won't quit—even after more 
than four months in stores. 


FAMILY GUY: VOL. 4 


SOURCES: RENTRAK RETAIL ESSENTIALS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JAN. 13. 2007. NIELSEN EDI "IN MILLIONS 
t ORIGINAL THEATRICAL GRADE 
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THE BIG CHEESE” 


Men in Trees triggers a shrug- 
and-blush response: Women 


Thursdays, | tend to followa declaration of 
10p.m. | love for the ABC dramedy 
ABC | witha dismissive “It’s a guilty 


pleasure.” Well, stop it. No 

one should feel guilty about enjoying this smartly 
written, sunny-sweet show. Plus, it’s nearly 
impossible to resist. If Ally McBeal jabbed at 
women’s insecurities (biological clocks, flibber- 
tigibbetism), and Sex and the City captured 
women’s realities (thriving careers, hungover 
brunches), Men in Trees is now offering up 
the lushest postfeminist fairy tale on TV. 

Relationship expert Marin Frist (a reas- 
suringly uncrazy Anne Heche) discovers her 
fiancé is cheating and retreats to tiny Elmo, 
Alaska. There, she gets to have it all. She sports 
a series of adorable hats in a soothing, bucolic 
setting while landing a book excerpt in The New 
Yorker (big-city publishing careers needn’t be 
scotched just because you live in a place so 
remote that cell phones are novel). But it’s the 
men in Trees that make this little fantasy so au 
courant. These Alaskan guys are old-school, 
which is very new-school. They’re not hyper- 
verbal, super-emo boys. They’re men’s men. Or 
so we are often told. The wonderfully sneaky 
thing is that they’re men’s men...designed by 
women (creator Jenny Bicks, a Sex and the City 


Baby, it’s cold 

out therer 4 
Tupper and” 
Heche 


alum, has updated Big, transferred him to the 
tundra, and given him a lumberjack shirt). 

Marin’s love interest, the comely Jack 
(the comely James Tupper), is Elmo’s man of 
fewest words: He’s pretty, a biologist, likes 
animals, and he lets her do all the talking. He 
also has had his heart broken. This is a prereq- 
uisite for males in Elmo, where women are 
absolutely in charge. Bartender Theresa (Sarah 
Strange) dumped sweet husband Ben (ER’s 
Abraham Benrubi), and recently picked him up 
again like an old pair of socks. Marin’s Man- 

hattan-based editor (Seana Kofoed) hada 
fling with an Alaskan hottie, whom she 
quickly hustled off post-satisfaction. 
Elmo’s Sheriff Celia (Cynthia Stevenson) 
is yet another man’s object of affection 
(good God, these guys can dote!), but she’s so 
noncommittal, her last name is actually 
Bachelor. Even the town hooker is picky. 

A census survey recently revealed that a 
majority of women (51%) are living without a 
husband. Men in Trees, then, is the perfect 
drama for 2007: a scenario in which ladies are 
alone because they want to be—and when they 
don’t want to be, there are a half dozen sensitive- 
yet-manly dudes waiting to listen to them atten- 
tively, and then have great sex with them. Or 
even just wash their hair. Hmmm...maybe we 
should feel a little guilty. 


see etodenasecmenenmecnn nn ses naenewaneingaamap een, 


| Hugging 
'“Trees 


Go North, young women, to this 
Alaskan dramedy, which offers 
up a perfect female fantasy. 

» BY GILLIAN FLYNN 


+ Derek Richardson, 
who plays town DJ 
Patrick, owes his 
career to Jeff Daniels. 
Richardson's big 
break was in 2003’s 
Dumb and Dumberer: 
When Harry Met 
Lloyd, in which 
Richardson played a 
younger version of 
Daniels’ character. 
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Dirt SoGood 


Sarah Silverman's clever new 
sitcom is as funny as it is nasty. 
BY DANIEL FIERMAN 


TheSarah | With Sarah Silverman, it’s just 

Silverman | amatter of time before things 
Program | get dirty. But by way of intro- 
Thursdays, ducing herself to viewers of 
10:30p.m. Comedy Central, she starts 

Comedy Central | slow. We meet her gay neigh- 


bors. Her eternally patient 

sister. Her dog. It’s enough to make you wonder 
what the hell happened to the woman who in The 
Aristocrats accused geriatric TV host Joe Franklin 
of raping her. (It played like high comedy. Trust 
us.) But before long, she treats her audience toa 
cheerful comparison between her sister’s nether 
regions and Cat Stevens’ face. Or has sex with 
God—who, in Silverman’s telling, talks dirty and 
is so needy that he has to be kicked out of bed. 
And that’s not even touching the extended lyrical 
ode to a fart gone awry. 

Yep. That’s our girl. Silverman’s game should be 
familiar to most comedy fans by now: She tilts her 


What’s New In...Reality 


impish face toward the camera, widens her huge 
brown eyes, and then—in the tiniest of little-girl 
voices—unleashes a torrent of vicious and uproar- 
ious filth. Her new half-hour show (premiering 
Feb. 1) is more or less just a miniaturized version 
of her 2005 movie Jesus Is Magic—featuring wan 
plots that serve as carriers for savage cultural ob- 
servations, tiresome musical numbers, random 
sketches, and smart-bomb one-liners. (The first 
episode, for example, concerns a quest for batter- 
ies.) But where her movie overstayed its welcome, 
the quick-shot format of TV works beautifully. The 
result is haphazard, amoral, ridiculous, wildly 
offensive...and, you know, totally hilarious. A- 


TV 


REAL GENIUS? 


All fornaughty: 
Silverman and 
Brian Posehn 


“She tilts her 
impish face 
toward the 
camera, widens 
her huge brown 
eyes, and then 
unleashes a 
torrent of 


uproarious 
filth.” 


I Love New York 
VH1 (Mondays, 9 p.m.) The 
chain-smoking star has the 
word “Princess” tattooed on her 
left breast, the contestants 
actually say things like “You put 
the hurt on my penis,” and New 
York's adviser, her mom (named 
Sister), questions suitors’ sexu- 
ality with “Some of them have a 
touch of gay.” Who needs 
class? This Flavor of Love spin- 
off is deliciously wrong. B 
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Grease: You’re the One 
That I Want 
NBC (Sundays, 8 p.m.) 
Though shamelessly similar to 
American Idol, this star search 
for the leads in a Broadway re- 
vival of Grease is extremely ad- 
dictive. Perhaps that's because 
the producers have wisely in- 
cluded some plus-size Sandy 
and Danny wannabes who 
seem to be channeling a T-Bird 
version of Frank Stallone. B+ 


Armed and Famous 
CBS (Wednesdays, 8 p.m.) 
Why on earth did Muncie, Ind. 
(pop. 67,000), agree to let the 

likes of La Toya Jackson and 

Erik Estrada serve as police 
officers? Was it the C-listers’ 
love of law enforcement? “I've 

always wanted to work at 
McDonald's and | always want- 
ed to be a police officer,” says 

Jackson. Some reality ideas 

really are criminal. C— 


Top Design 
Bravo (Wednesdays, 10 p.m.) 
It's no Project Runway, the ob- 
vious inspiration for this interior 
decorating competition, but the 
contestants are highly enter- 
taining (“When other kids were 
outside playing baseball, | was 
inside watching Dynasty and 
commenting on the interiors” 
one says) and host Todd Old- 
ham is a worthy, if subdued, 
Tim Gunn. A= —Jessica Shaw 
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Watch This/Sorry About That 


We allowed Donal Logue to hawk his latest project, ABC’s The Knights 
of Prosperity (Wednesdays at 9 p.m.). But in exchange, he had to apologize 
for a previous entertainment embarrassment. —Dan Snierson 


WATCH THIS 

‘The Knights of Prosperity’ 

“So many sitcoms don't have a comic 
premise. It’s like, ‘We're going to get five 
twentysomethings who all come back 
together after high school and things 
happen.’ In this one, what if, while 
watching one of those super-celebrity, 
look-at-me-|'m-so-rich shows, a guy 
whose life sucks just decides he's had 
enough and wants to rob that person? 
He gets together a gang of inept, 
bighearted friends who similarly feel 
overlooked by the celebrity-obsessed 
consumer culture that we live in. | know 
it's kind of a criminal premise, but 
Hogan's Heroes worked.” 


SORRY ABOUT THAT 1995 kiddie flick ‘3 Ninjas Knuckle Up’ 

“Maybe one of the greatest film debacles of all time, even though | had one of the best times 
of my life. | was working as a janitor for five bucks an hour and | [went] to an audition for this 
job. The director was Korean. And the Japanese translator would come up and go, ‘He kick 
you in balls, you do thiiiliiiiis!’ and he'd make the faces you had to mimic. It's comedy advice | 
still take to heart: ‘Chocolate on the teeth, hit in the balls, cross knees, cross eyes, go over... | 
went to a screening, and there was one particularly awesome part where the kids are kicking 
my ass in a pizza parlor, and someone in postproduction added this flatulence. It's like, when 
it can’t get lower, someone makes a decision that's lower.” 


Knights’ Logue 


SOUND BITES 


“| don’t want to speak ill of the 
dead, but fashion-wise, that boy 
died years ago.” 

—JOY (JAIME PRESSLY), ABOUT A RECENTLY DECEASED 
NERD SHE'D ONCE KIDNAPPED, ON MY NAME IS EARL 


“Let's retire bro from the bedroom.” 
—KEVIN (MATTHEW RHYS), TO HIS CLOSETED PARAMOUR 
CHAD (JASON LEWIS), ON BROTHERS & SISTERS 


“What do you think sounds like the better idea 
for anew show? A talk show without a host, 


just the voice of the dead lady from Desperate 
Housewives, or a reality show with a lot of 
superhot nannies who move into a house and 


help fat kids lose weight?” 
—JACK (ALEC BALDWIN), ON 30 ROCK 


“Maybe Oprah can adopt us!” 

—JUSTIN (MARK INDELICATO), AFTER BETTY (AMERICA 
FERRERA) AND HER SISTER, HILDA (ANA ORTIZ), FIND THEM- 
SELVES OUT OF WORK, ON UGLY BETTY 


“| anxiously await the release of your first film, 
Bend It Like Beckham 2: Bend It Exactly Like 
Beckham, Because You Are Him.” 

—STEPHEN COLBERT, ON DAVID BECKHAM'S RUMORED 
INTEREST IN PURSUING ACTING, ON THE COLBERT REPORT 


THE CHART 


THE RATINGS 


AFC CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 


The Colts and CBS 
were both winners as 
the AFC title game 
was the highest-rated 
event since last Feb- 
ruary's Super Bowl. 


THE TOP 20 


AMERICAN IDOL Fox, Tuesday, 8 p.m. 


© The contestants may be off-key, 

but the season 6 premiere of ‘Idol’ was 
decidedly on, with nearly 2 million 
more viewers than last year’s already 
record-breaking opener. 


AMERICAN IDOL Fox, Wednesday, 8 p.m. 
GREY’S ANATOMY ABC, Thursday, 9 p.m. 21.9 
CSI CBS, Thursday, 9 p.m. a 
GOLDEN GLOBE AWARDS 
NBC, Monday, 8 p.m. 20.0 


© Globes viewership was up for the 

second year in a row, but the ceremony 
has yet to reach the kind of numbers it 
enjoyed in 2004, when nearly 27 mil- 
lion people tuned in to watch the stars 
swig champagne. 


DESPERATE HOUSEWIVES 
ABC, Sunday, 9 p.m. 


NCIS CBS, Tuesday. 8 p.m. 


24 Fox, Monday, 8 p.m. 


SHARK 
CBS, Thursday, 10:01 p.m. 


LAW & ORDER; SVU 
NBC, Tuesday, 10 p.m. 142 


UGLY BETTY ABC, Thursday, 8 p.m. 141 


© Despite picking up awards for Best 
Series and Best Actress in the Comedy 
or Musical category, ‘Betty’ didn’t get 
much ofa post-Globes ratings boost, 
inching up just one spot from last week. 


CSI: NY CBS, Wednesday, 10 p.m. 13.8 


WITHOUT A TRACE CBS, Sunday, 10 p.m. 


CRIMINAL MINDS 
CBS, Wednesday, 9 p.m. 


EXTREME MAKEOVER: HOME EDITION 
ABC, Sunday, 8 p.m. 


CSI: MIAMI CBS, Monday, 10 p.m, 


THE UNIT CBS, Tuesday, 9 p.m. 


CSI CBS, Thursday, 8 p.m. 


BROTHERS & SISTERS 
ABC, Sunday, 10:01 p.m. 8 
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BY ALYNDA WHEAT 


Go long! (asin, it tooka 
long time for Manning to. 
gettotheBigGame) 


SUNDAY 2.04 
“PREVIEW 


6pmM—CONCLUSION 


Super Bowl XLI ces 

We are the Bears/Shufflin’ crew/Shufflin’ on down/Doin’ it 
for you... What? Oh, sorry—just flashed back to 1985 for a 
second. After crushing New Orleans, the Chicago Bears are 
back in the Super Bowl! Here's hoping they cut another rap 
song. However, even that would have difficulty drawing atten- 
tion away from Indianapolis Colts QB Peyton Manning, who 
finally earned his first Bow! berth with a come-from-behind 
stunner over the Patriots. With an astronomical passer rating 
and...oh, sorry, forgot—this is an entertainment magazine. 
Um...Prince is playing the halftime show! —Whitney Pastorek 
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Monday 1.29 


2007 Miss America 
Pageant 

CMT, TV-PG 

The challenge: Host Mario 
Lopez has two hours to 
work his way through 51 
hot chicks who conveniently 
all live in different places. 
(While avoiding Miss Virgin 
Islands, because that just 
sounds like a lost cause.) 


Prison Break 

Fox, TV-14-LV 

Michael takes a TV crew 
hostage to get a message to 
his lady. So Sara, baby, this 
Class A felony is for you. 


Girlfriends 

The CW, TV-14-DS 

Joan won't use her guy's loo 
because she wants to main- 
tain “mystery.” Honey, that 
only works for Jack Bauer... 


24 

Fox, TV-14-V 

..Speak of the devil, we 
finally meet Jack's dad, and 
at least this one isn't trying 
to sell us a Volvo... 


Heroes 

NBC, TV-14 

..meanwhile, Hiro’s pop pops 
up, ex-junkie Isaac walks 
the steps, invisible man 
Claude makes things clear, 
Claire hunts for her DNA 
donors, and Suresh checks 
his list. Phew! It's so much 
action, we never feel Lost. 


Series Debut 


Suburban Secrets 
Court TV, TV-14-V 

Court TV brings to light 
what the manicured-lawn 
types do in the dark. 


W HA i t 8] WA i C a A day-to-day guide to notable programs* 


The Power of Choice: 
The Life and Ideas 

of Milton Friedman 
PBS, TV-G 

Doc on the late economist. 
It's kinda sad—Masterpiece 
Theatre is PBS’ freaky side. 


*check local listings 


Studio 60 

on the Sunset Strip 
NBC, TV-14-DL 
Everybody's at some dinner 
honoring Harriet. Honestly, | 
don't get why either. 


Angels Fall 

Lifetime, TV-14-V 

Nothing says romance like 
electroshock therapy. In 
this first of Lifetime’s four 
Nora Roberts adaptations, 
Heather Locklear stars as 
the girlishly named Reece 
Gilmore, an ex—psychiatric 
patient/ex-chef haunted 
by memories of a bloody 
massacre at her last job. 
The hysterics- and flash- 
back-prone gal is shocked, 
shocked! when nobody 
believes she witnessed a 
murder. Will studly mystery 
writer Brody (Johnathon 
Schaech, That Thing You 
Do!) help her crack the case 
and conquer her demons? 
We'll keep you in suspense. 
C—Michelle Kung 


*TIMES ARE EASTERN STANDARD AND ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
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Tuesday 1.30 


American Idol 

Fox, TV-PG-L 

| would never suggest that 
Paula drinks. But if she did, 
I'd certainly understand. 


Law & Order: Criminal 
Intent 

NBC, TV-14 

That here’s-why-we-still- 
adore-Liza episode. (R) 


Season Finale 


Big Day 

ABC 

What's wrong, Alice? You 
too good to take your dad's 
$10K wedding gift, or just 
ticked that you had a dowry? 


The Real Housewives 
of Orange County 
Bravo, TV-14 

Mama likes her me-time: 
Vicki tells the kids to scoot. 


A No smoking, 
no nbling. 
no sex (no fun) 


Two-A-Days MTV 

It's refreshing to watch high schoolers as old-school all- 
American as the players on the Hoover (Ala.) Buccaneers 
football team. In season 2 of the real-life Friday Night 
Lights docuseries, a new batch of seniors worry about 
pleasing their coach, beating their homecoming rivals, 
and getting their hair and ties just right for the postgame 
dance. But as reassuringly wholesome as it is to see MTV 
teens who aren't either spoiled, drunk, or having a drunk, 
spoiled threesome, these realistically bland kids just 
aren’t all that riveting. There’s a lesson in there, and it 
doesn't bode well for today’s youth. B —Josh Wolk 


Wednesday 1.31 


MINSIDE LOOK 


Top Chef Bravo, TV-14 

So ends the era of salt and battery. From Betty's tart 
tongue to the attempted scalping of Marcel (the hazed 
pledge in Cliff and Ilan’s frat-boy fantasies), this season’s 
unseasoned cooks were wilder, meaner, and brattier than 
last year’s. So what can we expect from this second half 


of the two-part finale? Surprisingly enough, “great food,” 


says head chef Tom Colicchio. “When we did the restau- 
rant challenge, it was terrible. When we did Thanksgiving, 
it was terrible, [but] the four of them really cooked well.” 
Which means he may finally have something to take 
away from this turn-and-burn crew besides indigestion. 


Bones 

Fox, TV-14-LV 

Freak poisoning leaves Cam's 
life in the balance. So...it'd 
be wrong to stick a foot on 
the “die” side of the scale, 
huh? What about just a toe? 


Season Premiere 


America’s Ballroom 
Challenge 

PBS, TV-G 

The merengue, the whole 
merengue, and nothing but 
the merengue—and certainly 
no “battery-powered” lunks 
or football hoofers for us to 
fight about. *check local listings 


The Knights 

of Prosperity 

ABC, TV-PG-DL 

Hey, Donal Logue, if guest 
Dustin Diamond tries to 
show you his “personal” 
video collection, dude, run. 


Deluxe edition with bonus 
DVD available with 
exclusive video content 


www.norahjones.com 


BLUE NOTE 
© 2007 Blue Note Records 


Available at Target 


a se 


Thursday 2. 01 | 


Troy Evans and 


Oscar nominee 
Whitaker 


a) 


i 


+ 


GUEST-STAR 
GOLD STAR! 
10:01-10:59pm 

ER NBC, TV-14-V 


==> 


ER has officially become The Love Boat—but here, 
the Lido deck is packed with stellar actors (Sally 
Field, James Woods, Danny Glover) who add an 
extra-classy sheen to the 13-year-old series’ 
lovable melodrama. Currently lending gravitas to 
County General's grimy halls is Forest Whitaker as 
Ames, a beaten-down shell of a man who blames 
another beaten-down shell of a man, Dr. Luka 
Kovac (Goran Visnjic), for the stroke that cost him 
his job and his family. Tonight, he’s out to take both 
from Luka—and since a lawsuit didn’t work, he’s 
forced to get creepily creative, —Kristen Baldwin 


Saturday 2.03 


Season Premiere 
10-10:30am* 
Franny's Feet 

PBS Kids, TV-Y 

Franny shows kids how 
to solve problems around 
the world. Which makes 
her the preschool Jimmy 
Carter. *check local listings 


7:30-9pm 

Rize 

Showtime, TV-PG-13 
Doc on krumping, the 
South Central L.A. dance 
so frighteningly, epilepti- 
cally spastic, three out of 
four gang members prefer 
it over bullets. 


9-11Ppm 

Anchorman: 

The Legend of Ron 
Burgundy 

ABC, TV-14-DL 

In honor of mustaches, 
sexism, smoking, and 
everything else that made 
the '70s worth escaping. 


LAWYERS IN BRIEFS 


9-Tlpm , 


Love Is 


a Four \ wept! 
Letter 

Word 

Hallmark, TV-PG 


Former Focker Teri Polo 
and Robert Mailhouse 
(Sports Night) play 
divorce lawyers who 


Sweeps Stunt No. 1 
8-9pm 

Ugly Betty 

ABC 

Katharine McPhee and 
Tim Gunn represent their 
factions at the First Annual 
Perky White Girls and 
Stylish Gay Men Summit. 


Sweeps Stunt No. 2 
9:31-10:01pm 

30 Rock 

NBC, TV-14-D 

Isabella Rossellini and 
Paul Reubens on the 
same set? Crazy, or crazy 
great? (Maybe just crazy.) 


11:;30eM—MiIDNIGHT 
Wild World of Spike 
Spike TV, TV-14-L 
Tallying the man-centric 
idiocy so you don't have to: 
+Vomit close-ups: 5 
Hosts on toilet: 1 

*Visible flesh wounds; 2 
«Naked butt-spankings: 7 
*Tasers to the genitals: 1 


Friday 2.02 


8=-9pm 

Dog Whisperer 
National Geographic, TV-G 
Y'all know Patti LaBelle. 
She's Lady Marmalade! 
She's got a new attitude! 
She's...afraid of her own 
damn dog. See, now | 
need some peach cobbler 
to calm down. 


9-10Ppm 

Monk 

USA, TV-PG 

The case of a radio shock 
jock who may have killed 
his wife. Careful, Monk, 
those airwaves are filthy. 


10-11pm 

Numb3rs 

CBS, TV-PG-LV 
Credit-theft ring tries to 
launder—sigh, it’s no use. 
| miss Larry. | miss who he 
was before he morphed 
into Karl Rove on 24. Oh 
well, let's stay positive— 
maybe they'll kill him off. 


Sunday 2.04 


M PREVIEW 

Post—Super Bow. 

Criminal Minds CBS, TV-PG-LV 

| hate it when Mommy and Daddy fight. This is where 
a review of tonight’s Minds would go—an episode 


8-8:30pm meet cute then meet 
COPS: Florida Heat again in court, 
Special Edition #2 

Fox, TV-PG-V 10PpmM—MIDNIGHT 


Running Scared 
Cinemax, TV-R 

The Paul Walker one, not 
the Gregory Hines—Billy 
Crystal ghetto classic. 


When stuffing crack in 
your mouth after getting 
pulled over for a traffic 
violation seems like a 
good idea at the time, 
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about a murder after a Super Bowl party (with guest 
James Van Der Beek). While CBS suggests no review 
tape was available, Minds’ producers—citing the 

C- Gillian Flynn gave the series a few months back— 
say EW is “banned.” (Guess that A—| awarded last 
season's finale doesn't count.) So no tape, no review, 
and no love for Minds junkies like you and me. But you 
know what they say—it's always the kids who suffer. 


8-9Pm 

lvs. 100 

NBC, TV-PG 

This episode hits the 
trifecta of obnoxious: 
There’re kids (a segment 
with cheeky tykes as 


te 


the game show's “mob”), 
corporate shilling (D.L. 
Hughley pops by the set 
in a plug for Studio 60), 
and a sellout host (Bob 
Saget, sardonic during 
his Entourage cameo, is 
all sycophantic bland- 
ness). How's this for a 
dubious superlative: 

He makes Howie look 
hardcore. D —Paul Katz 


Marathon Alert! 
7-T1pm 

Grease: You're the 
One That | Want 
NBC, TV-PG 

Blond Danny, Old Rizzo, 
Chick Who Barely Speaks 
English—and it’s all way 
nicer than /dol (if you're 
into that sort of thing). 


7:30-10pm 

X2: X-Men United 
Fox, TV-PG-LV 

Worth it, if only for the 
mad-scientist-brilliant 
way Magneto manages to 
outwit the Man and ditch 
his plastic prison cell. 


10-10:30pm 

Extras 

HBO, TV-MA 

Coldplay's Chris Martin 
proves that a mellow- 
rock-macrobiotic-hippie- 
Gwyneth-sperm-donor 
can throw down on that 
comedy stuff like a mutha. 
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V. She’s focused 
omes. Positive 
results. P. tN gith her. So far, 
we’ve raised m ‘6 Million, 'b enefiting 
more than 60 Bay : haiHIV/AIDS organ zations. 
Join us and make a difference. A pesitive one. 


_on nthe  positi 


FRIENDS 


Celebrating life. Empowering hope. 


The ‘Late’ 


S 


Norah wants to take risks on 
her new album, but there’s not 
enough devil in Ms. Jones. 
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how 


BY SIA MICHEL 


Norah Jones shouldn’t really 
be astar. Gifted but humble, 
beautiful but schlumpy, she’s 
ashy Manhattan boho who'd 
rather order takeout than 
Not Too Late strut ared carpet. In inter- 
(Blue Note) | Views, she seems mortified 
Pop | about her mega-success: 15 
million records, eight Gram- 
mys, eternal rotation at baby showers and organ- 
ic food co-ops. Sometimes it’s hard to believe 
that such a phenomenal, torchy, seen-it-all voice 
could belong to someone so low-key. She makes 
Corinne Bailey Rae seem wild by comparison. 

That she’s so refreshingly normal fora 
chanteuse is, of course, what makes her appeal- 
ing. Still, Jones now seems determined to spice 
things up. On last year’s “Sucker,” a duet with 
former Faith No More singer Mike Patton for his 
Peeping Tom project, she delivered the word 
“motherf---er.” And she regularly performs with 
a glammy New York rock band. 

Given Jones’ recent attempts to stretch, one 
might expect Not Too Late to be aradical 
departure from her jazz-blues debut, 2002’s 
Come Away With Me, and her countrified 2004 
follow-up, Feels Like Home. But sonically, at least, 
the album takes only a small step away from the 
latte-lover mainstream. Produced by her bassist 
and boyfriend, Lee Alexander, Not Too Late has a 


—— 


| 


7 4 


slightly rougher, home-studio sound, yet the 
music—slow, gorgeous dream-pop ballads—is 
sleepier than ever. There’s little of the sultry 
lounge of Come Away With Me, except the 
safety-net single, “Thinking About You.” With its 
sexy, cocktail-party swing, the tune (written 
eight years ago) could be her first real radio hit 
since “Don’t Know Why.” 

The biggest difference on Not Too Late is that 
Jones is gunning for songwriter credibility. 
While she penned a few tracks on her last two 
records, here she writes or co-writes every song. 
And for the first time, Jones wants to address 
issues as well as romantic longing. She takes 
stabs at state-of-America critiques, but treads 
lightly, as if she’s worried about offending some- 
one. On the haunted opening track, “Wish I 
Could,” a woman misses a soldier lover. Jones 
laments the last presidential election in “My 
Dear Country,” deeming the winner “deranged,” 
but reassures us that “I cherish you, my dear 
country” and that she values her freedom. 
“Sinkin’ Soon,” which obliquely compares the 
US. to a leaky boat with a wayward captain, is a 
catchy hobo-cabaret jam with trombone and 
pots-and-pans percussion. Jones sounds happi- 
est here, like she’s found her new comfort zone: 
acool chick leading some old friends, slightly 
edgier but still safe enough for Starbucks. 

DOWNLOAD THIS: “Thinking About You” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY GUY AROCH 


Orange appeal: 
Jones returns 
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Various Artists Sunshine | Clinic Art Garfunkel | Clap Your Hands 
Endless Highway: The Anderson Visitations Some Enchanted | Say Yeah 
Music of The Band Sunshine at Midnight (Domino) Evening | Some Loud Thunder 
(429) (Music World) Rock (Atco) (Self-released) 
meek si Behind these Liverpudlians’ | Staniapes [ eer 
This tribute features the Six years after her break- surgical masks lurks a Rod Stewart may have | The darlings of the indie- 
rootsy and/or jammy likes through hit, “Heard It All knack for scalpel-honed paused in his lucrative | rock bloggerati return with 

| 


of Widespread Panic, My 
Morning Jacket, and Gomez 
covering The Band's career 
highlights in gorgeously 
joyful fashion. MMy, in par- 
ticular, offer up a beautiful 
version of “It Makes No 
Difference” albeit one that, 
like most of these cuts, 
doesn’t stray far from the 
original. Conversely, Steve 
Reynolds successfully 
repaints a masterpiece 
with his brooding “Stage 
Fright,” while odd-artists- 
out Death Cab for Cutie 
skillfully locate the inner 
emo-ness of “Rockin' 


Before,” Macy Gray's ex- 
protégée has found a new 
mentor in Beyoncé's dad/ 
manager, Mathew Knowles. 
Anderson lacks his daugh- 
ter's polish, but her raspy 
voice has a street-smart 
edge that evokes early Mary 
J. Blige. The first half of 
her second album is packed 
with rump-shakin’ fits of 
fury, while slow jams dom- 
inate the latter. Anderson's 
talent is fully grown, but her 
infatuation with thugs— 
and their underwear—is a 
juvenile distraction. 
B—Margeaux Watson 


| 


rock that rises to near-hyp- 
notic beauty in such mas- 
terworks as 2002's Walk- 
ing With Thee. On their 
fourth album, the quartet's 
blend of minimalism and 
experimentation explodes 
into full-bore punk jams like 
“Tusk.” By contrast, on 
“Children of Kellogg,” Ade 
Blackburn's nasal rasp 
bubbles under calliope and 
keyboard flourishes to craft 
a neo-psychedelic folk rever- 
ie. With its lushly forbid- 
ding soundscapes and 
enigmatic lyricism, Visita- 
tions bears repeated 


march through the great 
American songbook, but 
Garfunkel has picked up the 
slack with his classics- 
| covering 12th solo album. 
Garfunkel’s style is more 
| ethereal than Rockin’ Rod's, 
and his keening version of 
“Someone to Watch Over 
Me" is genuinely enchanting, 
| asisanicely swinging “Let's 
Fall in Love.” However, the 
singer's lifeless reworking of 
“I'm Glad There Is a You" 
merely proves that the line 
between delightful mood 
music and dreary elevator 
Muzak is a thin one, B-—CC 


an audacious follow-up to 
their 2005 self-titled debut. 
Clearly, they're making no 
| Shinsian bid to soundtrack 
Zach Braff's next cinemat- 
ic opus. The giddy art-school 
anthems of their last album 
are largely submerged ina 
cauldron of studio-induced 
sonic goo. Still, the ragged 
charm of the band's rickety 
rhythms and singer Alec 
Ounsworth’s strangled, 
mournful yelp endures. And 
| attimes, as on the piano- and 
harmonica-laden closer “Five 
Easy Pieces,” Thunder be- 
comes a thing of real beauty. 


Chair.” B#—Clark Collis >DOWNLOAD THIS journeys. A—Ben Spier >DOWNLOAD THIS B-——Leah Greenblatt 
>DOWNLOAD THIS “Something | Wanna >DOWNLOAD THIS “Someone to Watch >DOWNLOAD THIS 
“It Makes No Difference” Give You” “Harvest (within you)” Over Me” “Yankee Go Home” 


1986 
THE BEASTIE 
BOYS 


1999 
EMINEM 
The Slim 


2006 


“Hold It Now, 
Hit It” 
“Bonkers! When 
it came on, every tL 7 pet @ 
sexy black girl | 
was screaming 1992 
HOUSE 


out the words.” 
OF PAIN 
“Jump 
Around” 
“[Frontman] 
Everlast always 
had credibility... 
He's always 
had skills.” 


Shady LP 
“The thing that 
makes him 
engaging is [how 
he] makes you 
feel encom- 
passed in what 
he's talking 
about.” 


“WEIRD AL” 
YANKOVIC 
“White and 

Nerdy” 
"Weird Al’ is 
incredible. He 
knows how to get 
the inflections 
right.... He means 
it as a thing of 
respect.” 


1981 
BLONDIE 
“Rapture” 

| “At the time, | 
| thought she was 
| just goofing 
around. It wasn't 
until later that 
| appreciated it 
as a piece 
of hip-hop 
history.” 


2003 
MADONNA 
“American Life” 
“| would 
appraise 
her skills 
on the mic 
like | would 
appraise her 
lotus pose: 
twisted. 
Severely 
twisted.” 


1990 
VANILLA ICE 
“Ice Ice Baby” 
“| wasn't a big 

fan of the record. 
It was wack. 
He was cute 
to white girls, 
and white girls 
buy records.” 
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MC SERCH: JASON KEMPIN/FILMMAGIC/VM1; BLONDIE: ROBERTA BAYLEY/RETNA: THE BEASTIE BOYS: ROSS MARINO/RETNA UK, V. 
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The Police 
? Stoking rumors of a 
reunion tour, frontman Sting re- 
cently said: “It is [our] 30th 
anniversary. We are discussing 
something.” One source con- 
firms: “It's happening... The 
deal is all but signed.” ? 
“We're still great friends,” Sting 
said of his original bandmates, 
guitarist Andy Summers and 
drummer Stewart Copeland. 
With buzz at a fever 
pitch, the creators of hit LPs like 
1983's Synchronicity could still 
fill stadiums. 


1 


eunited...anc 


The Stooges 
? The punk fore- 
fathers return March 6 with 
their first LP in 31 years. 
Original members 
Iggy Pop (vocals), Ron Asheton 
(guitar), and Scott Asheton 
(drums). The Minutemen’s Mike 
Watt fills in for late bassist Dave 
Alexander. 1970's 
noisy Fun House rocked harder 
than nearly anything before—or 
since. And Ron Asheton assures 
us the new jams are as raw as 
ever: “It’s still the Stooges. It's 
still sex, it’s still anger.” 


The Smashing 
Pumpkins 
Expect a CD by 
July and possible gigs, manager 
Paul Geary tells EW. 

Head Pumpkin Billy Corgan and 
drummer Jimmy Chamberlin. 
A source says founders James 
lha and D'Arcy Wretzky are out. 

“We are four songs 
deep and about a hundred 
guitars in,” Chamberlin wrote on 
the band's MySpace blog last 
fall. At that rate, they might 
match 1993's grandiose 
Siamese Dream. 


WEDNESDAYS 9PM/8C 


Genesis 
The pop icons will 
tour Europe this summer. U.S. 
dates should follow. 

The 1977-96 lineup of drum- 
mer-vocalist Phil Collins, 
bassist-guitarist Mike Ruther- 
ford, and keyboardist Tony 
Banks. Without a 
new album, the trio's sure to 
play what nostalgic fans really 
want to hear: synth-heavy bal- 
lads from discs like 1986's 
Invisible Touch. —Simon Vozick- 
Levinson, with additional 
reporting by Shirley Halperin 


BEVYORUE: MAA VAUUAUL 


WINEHOUSE: JOHN RICARD, 
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Paolo Nutini | Young Love 
These Streets Too Young to Fight It 
(Atlantic) (Island) 

Rock Dance 


“Don't treat me like a 
baby,” pleads 20-year-old 
Paolo Nutini on his debut 
album, a request that 
would be easier to honor if 
he spent less time crying 


Young Love is the nom de 
dance floor of Dan Keyes, a 
Texan who fronted punk- 
rock band Recover. Now— 
after moving to Manhattan 
and finding a beatbox—he 
and carrying on. The pumps out riotously catchy, 
Scotsman is the latest | bass-heavy party starters 
troubadour to slouch out | (“Discotech") and tearjerk- 
of Britain with guitar in ing electro ballads (“Closer 
hand and heart on sleeve. to You") perfect for a wild 
His warbly baritone has led night out, the foggy morn- 
some to dub him a “soul ing after, or the lost hours 
singer,” but the songs are in between. On the slinky, 
pro forma confessional synthy “Find a New Way” 
adult alternative: basic he contrasts computer 
pop-rock arrangements, burps with a come-hither 
draggy tempos, lots of falsetto, brilliantly blurring 
self-pitying doggerel. Who the line between the chat 
knew there was amore an- | roomand the bedroom. 


noying singer than James MySpace or yours? 
Blunt? C——Jody Rosen A-—Andy Greenwald 
>DOWNLOAD THIS >DOWNLOAD THIS 
“New Shoes” “Discotech” 


Elisabeth Withers 
It Can Happen to Anyone 
(Blue Note) 

R&B 


Last year, Withers—no 
relation to soul singer Bill 
Withers—earned a Tony 
nomination for her role in 
Broadway's The Color 
Purple. Now she's 
attempting to cross over 
from theater to R&B. “Be 
With You,” the first 
single from her debut CD, 
is a sleek and sexy groove 
that surpasses the 
album's dull mix of adult 
contemporary dance 
songs and ballads. Not 
unlike Jennifer Holliday 
and Heather Headley, 
Withers proves that 
gorgeous musical- 
theater voices don't 
always make gorgeous 
albums, C —-MW 


>DOWNLOAD THIS 
“Be With You” 


Now Hear This 


AMY WINEHOUSE 


The U.K. soul singer is already one of our favorite finds of 07 


One of England's most 
gossiped-about young singers 
played her first show in the U.S. 
last week. We were there. So 
were Jay-Z, Mos Def, Mark 
Ronson, and a small crowd lucky 
enough to score a ticket to the 
gig at Joe's Pub, a cozy 160-seat 
club in Manhattan. In the U.K., 
Amy Winehouse is a pop star and 
tabloid regular due to her out- 
rageous behavior, reported eating 
disorders, and performances 
where she appears to be very, 
very drunk. The bold-faced rap- 


pers didn't just come for spectacle, however. Winehouse's second album, Back to 
Black, is one of the most anticipated releases of the season (it hits U.S. stores 
March 13) thanks to the autobiographical single “Rehab,” in which she huskily 
declares, “They tried to make me go to rehab/I said, no, no, no!" Coming off likea 
trampy prom queen—black cocktail dress, amaretto sour in hand, unstable bee- 
hive hairdo—the 23-year-old Londoner juices up '6O0s-style girl-group soul with 
hip-hop swagger. And unlike a lot of today’s vocal virtuosos, her swinging tunes 
about bad fellas (“Back to Black”) and heartache ("Tears Dry on Their Own") feel 
authentically sorrowful. Sure, Winehouse keeps gossip columnists busy, but her 
New York coming-out proved she's much more than mere shtick. —-ME 
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BEYONCE 


Living up to 

its name, Ms. 
Knowles’ butt- 
kicking ballad led 
the Top 40 Airplay 
chart for a fifth 
straight week. 


BEYONCE “Irreplaceable” 


FERGIE “Fergalicious” 


NELLY FURTADO “Say It Right” 


AKON FEAT, SNOOP DOGG “! Wanna Love You" | 


© Akon and Justin Timberlake 
occupy two seats each in the airplay 
chart’s top 10. That’s very impressive, 
but the best-represented figure 

of all may be superproducer 
Timbaland, who’s responsible for 
the third-ranking Nelly Furtado 
song as well as both JT tunes. 


JUSTIN TIMBERLAKE FEAT. T.I. “My Love” 


THE FRAY “How to Save a Life” 


AKON FEAT, EMINEM “Smack That” 


PAULA DEANDA FEAT. THE DEY 
“Walk Away (Remember Me)" 


© Christina Milian hasn’t had a 
major hit in several years, but she’s 
returned to the top 10—not as a singer, 
but as one of seven credited co-writers 
on this, DeAnda’s breakout single. 


JUSTIN TIMBERLAKE 
“What Goes Around...Comes Around” 


HINDER “Lips of an Angel” 


ALL-AMERICAN REJECTS "It Ends Tonight” 
RIHANNA FEAT. SEAN PAUL “Break It Off” 
NICKELBACK “Far Away” 


DAUGHTRY “It’s Not Over" 


© The ‘Tdol’ alum’s steadily climbing 
single, which has a self-fulfilling- 
prophecy title to rival Beyoncé’s, 
reached this perch in a brisk six weeks. 
Aiding the boost: the video's long- 
delayed January release. 


JOHN MAYER 
“Waiting on the World to Change” 


MY CHEMICAL ROMANCE 
“Welcome to the Black Parade” 


CHRISTINA AGUILERA “Hurt” 
LUDACRIS FEAT, PHARRELL “Money Maker” 


BOW WOW FEAT. CHRIS BROWN 
“Shortie Like Mine” 


JoJo “Too Little Too Late” 


©2007 VNU BUSINESS MEDIA INC /NELSEN BROADCAST DATA SYSTEMS. USED WITH PERMISSION FROM BLL BOARD, JAN 27,2007 
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Landing 


In Nuruddin Farah’s moving 
novel, a woman returns to the 
chaos of modern Somalia. 

BY JENNIFER REESE 


Until now, the first and last 
book I had read set in the So- 
malian capital of Mogadishu 
was Mark Bowden’s Black 
Hawk Down, his breathtaking 
| minute-by-minute nonfiction 
Nuruddin Farah | account of the catastrophic 
Novel | 1993 American mission, 
~~ which left 18 U.S. soldiers dead 
and led to the withdrawal of peacekeeping forces 
from the country. Not to take anything away 
from Bowden’s action-packed reportage, but the 
people of Mogadishu—mobs of red-eyed, drug- 
addled young men wielding RPGs—had all the 
humanity of fiends in a videogame, and it was a 
queasy thrill every time one of Bowden’s corn-fed 
heroes mowed one down. 
Nuruddin Farah’s calm, profoundly humane 
new novel, Knots, makes an ideal and sobering 
companion piece to Bowden’s book. Introspec- 
t tive, sedately paced, and resolutely focused on 
' ordinary Somalians, Knots presents one very 
H tentative, hopeful answer to the question left 
without an effective : hanging at the end of Black Hawk Down: What 
central government. future is there for a country that has spun so 


+Since its military 
government was 
overthrown in 1991, 
Somalia has been 


Disease, famine, and wildly out of control? 
fighting between As depicted by Farah, the reality on the ground 
rival warlords have in Mogadishu—an anarchic, violent, impoverished, 
plagued the coastal unspeakably squalid city he calls Mogadiscio—is 
East African nation. every bit as horrifying as the hell on earth that 
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Bowden described. But Farah’s Somalians aren’t 
waiting for a helicopter to airlift them out; 
Somalia is a problem they long to solve. Their 
country is tied up in knots, and picking away at 
those knots is what Farah, and his unforgettable 
heroine Cambara, quietly try to do. 

The novel opens as Cambara, a Mogadishu- 
born actress who has been living in Canada, arrives 
in the city, hoping to reclaim family property that 
has been taken over by a warlord. But her reasons 
seem vague and illogical. Her young son recently 
drowned while her husband was “having it off” 
with his girlfriend. So Cambara, tied up in knots 
herself, has decided to relocate to Somalia? To 
move into the filthy apartment of her hostile, 
lecherous cousin Zaak, aman to whom she was 
once, briefly, married? To make a new life ina 
society where she must wear a veil and carry a 
knife whenever she steps out the front door? 

But this spellbinding character—fierce, cere- 
bral, chilly, and eaten up by both grief and rage— 
turns out to have her reasons. And she has plans, 
which Farah slowly teases out (sometimes very 
slowly, and in slightly awkward English). Step by 
step, Cambara does find a narrow path through 
the chaos; and one by one, she begins amassing 
friends, allies, maybe even a lover. The denoue- 
ment belongs to a fairy tale—or to a great author's 
heartfelt dream of a happy ending for his troubled 
heroine and ravaged homeland. 


SIN YHINYO/IT ISTO ONIN CMYNY4 


SI9NOD/MOD'SdvN “WIWNOS ZY 


The Sunday List 
of Dreams 

Kris Radish 

Novel 

PAPERBACK 


Connie Nixon is 
a suburban di- 


Shik vorcée who re- 
Deas tires early from 
her nursing job 


so she can tackle her list 
of previously unattainable 
goals—like cleaning out the 
garage, going to confession, 
and reuniting with her es- 
tranged daughter, Jessica 
(in that order). Nixon learns 
her lost child went off and 
created a wish list of her 
own—to satisfy every un- 
fulfilled American woman 
with her burgeoning sex- 
toy business! Connie's re- 
discovery—of her daughter, 
of herself, of good nookie— 
feels like a throwback to 
the sexual revolution, and 
Radish's empowerment 
message seems limited 

to repressed boomers. 

C+ —Lynette Rice 


US Guys 
Charlie LeDuff 
Nonfiction 


The New York 
Times journal- 
ist goes deeper 
and dirtier in his 
"new collection 
of essays about the “twist- 
ed mind of the American 
man.” LeDuff immerses 
himself in an Oakland fight 
club, a sub-minor football 
league in Amarillo, Tex., and 
a traveling circus in Coos 
Bay, Ore. Testosterone 
bangs out of these pages; 
at times, the writing might 
have benefited from a 
cool, deep breath. Still, 
LeDuff's a fearless, clear- 
eyed companion into parts 
of America that rarely see 
print. When he's on, his 
sentences are unbeatable. 
On Oklahoma City: “The 
landscape is so flat and 
barren you could probably 
watch your dog run away 
all day long.” What a trip. 
A-——Karen Valby 


The IHOP Papers 

Ali Liebegott 

Novel 

PAPERBACK 
Francesca, a 
20-year-old 
virgin, deals 
with coming 
out (and every- 

thing else) by cutting her- 


self. She falls for her phi- 
losophy prof, follows her to 
San Francisco, and com- 
petes with a parade of male 
and female lovers. Fed up 
with the bi/lesbian drama, 
she moves out and gets a 
job at International House 
of Pancakes, where her ad- 
ventures—which may turn 
you off flapjacks for good— 
become a fictionalized 
version of Barbara Ehren- 
reich's Nickel and Dimed. 
Francesca’s reminders 
that she’s “writing” the 
book can get annoying, but 
her story is a vivid reminder 
of how painful diner meals 
and coming out can be. 

B —Katia Hetter 


Travelsinthe _ 
Scriptorium ~* 
Paul Auster 


Novella 


If you're new 
to the slinky 
pleasures of 
Paul Auster’s 
fiction, don't 
start with this new novella, 
as it derives all of its slow- 
burning, strange brilliance 
from at least a passing fa- 
miliarity with some of the 
author's previous titles. But 
do wind up here eventually, 
because Auster's bleak 
gamesmanship again reaps 
its usual spooky, minimalist 
rewards. An old man called 
Mr. Blank wakes up in a 
sterile furnished room, with 
no memory of the days be- 
fore, unsure if he's a prison- 
er or a patient. Who is he? 
What is this book we're 
reading? As in other Auster 
works, the answers—if 
you can call them that— 
confound, pleasurably so. 
B+ —Gregory Kirschling 


ESSENTIAL 
AUSTER 


THE NEW YORK 
TRILOGY 

(1990) The signature 
Auster work is three 
unique mystery novels 
in one. The most im- 
pressive is called The 
Locked Room. 


THE MUSIC 
OF CHANCE 
(1990) 
Auster's 
masterpiece 
begins, in an 
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first chapter, Paul Austey 
with a guy - 
wandering around 

the countryside who 
decides to bet the rest 
of his savings ona 


poker hustler. 


' 
HAND TO MOUTH : 
(1997) Auster'sslim | 
memoir, his “Chronicle {| 
of Early Failure,” isone ! 
of the finest medita- H 
tionsonthemakings ! 
of a writer. ' 
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DEEP STORM 

Lincoln Child Arriving at a secret underwater 
facility in the North Sea, Dr. Peter Crane must 
diagnose a mysterious medical condition af- 
fecting scientists searching for the mythical 
Atlantis. Body Count 14, plus dozens more 
off screen. Grisliest Demise Three people 
are crushed by extreme pressure inside a 
spherical drilling device. Lowdown Storm 
begins with an intriguing idea (Atlantis), 
then diminishes it into something serviceable 
but far less interesting. B— —Gilbert Cruz 


¢ SiSaRRBRE AGIA 


Wire Boiiposr 


SISTER PELAGIA AND 

THE WHITE BULLDOG 

Boris Akunin (paperback) A Russian bishop 
sends a bumbling nun to investigate the poi- 
soning of his great-aunt Marya’s beloved— 
and rare—white bulldog. Body Count Three, 
if you count the dog. Grisliest Demise A 
father and son are beheaded and dumped in 
the river. Lowdown Details of provincial 
Russian life add to this character-driven 
mystery, which extends far beyond the mur- 
der of a fat, cosseted pet. Am —Tina Jordan 


(HOF POR FOLD METERING MUIR OF ALOR AND GORE 


LSA 
GARDNER 


HIDE 


HIDE 

Lisa Gardner The decades-old bodies of six 
schoolgirls turn up near a shuttered Boston 
mental hospital. Detective Bobby Dodge 
investigates a sinister ex-patient—and an 
enigmatic woman who's spent her life on the 


run and may have been the murderer's target. 


Body Count 23. Grisliest Demise “Wet 
mummification” via plastic bag and time. 
Lowdown Gardner's second Dodge mystery 
is an angsty, gripping psycho-killer saga tar- 
nished by a contrived finale. B —Will Boisvert 


THE COLLABORATOR OF BETHLEHEM 
Matt Beynon Rees When a Christian Arab 
friend is accused of helping Israelis kill a 
Palestinian militant, Muslim schoolteacher 
Omar Yussef squares off against the Aqsa 
Martyrs Brigades to prove him innocent. 
Body Count 18. Grisliest Demise Dis- 
memberment by bomb. Lowdown Omar's 
probe of a West Bank ruled by political in- 
trigue, religious hatred, and militia thugs lets 
ex—Time Jerusalem bureau chief Rees make 
the Mideast conflict personal. B* —WB 
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Future Tense 


In Jonathan Raban’s new novel, 
America becomes hyper-paranoid. 
BY JENNIFER REESE 


| Chick, the irrepressible 
illegal Chinese immigrant 
Jonathan Raban introduced 
in his lovely 2003 novel, 
Waxwings, resurfaces in Sur- 


Surveillance veillance with a spiffy new 
Jonathan Raban | identity: Charles O, Seattle 
Novel | parking-lot tycoon. Setin the 


paranoid near future, an era 
of National Identity cards and preposterous 
Homeland Security histrionics, Raban’s sequel 
finds Charles fixing up an apartment building 
he’s acquired and wondering if one of his tenants, 
Lucy Bengstrom, might make a suitable bride. 
In anovel filled with misapprehensions, this 
one takes the cake. Lucy, a harried single mom 
and journalist, thinks he’s a pest; her neighbor 
Tad, an embittered gay actor who regularly 
appears in government-staged terrorist scen- 
arios, sees Charles O as “asmarmy shyster” and 
begins looking into his sketchy past. After Lucy 
is assigned to profile a best-selling Holocaust 
memoirist whose account she suspects may be 
fabricated, she embarks on her own snooping. 
Raban writes about human foibles with 
authentic warmth and insight. But while 
Waxwings felt open-ended—like the delicate 
characters might take flight, if only briefly— 
this overdetermined follow-up is so freighted 
with hot-button cultural issues (fraudulent 
life stories, stolen identities, government 
surveillance) his likable human creations can 
never quite dig out from beneath them. B 
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“The entire world is infatuated with porn, even if they've never watched 
so much as five minutes of a blue movie,” writes sex-film star Ron Jeremy 
in his charmingly frank memoir, The Hardest (Working) Man in Showbiz 
(with Eric Spitznagel). In a career spanning 1,750 films and 4,000 bed- 
mates, “the Hedgehog” has rubbed, er, elbows with nearly everyone. Can 


you match these celebs to what Jeremy says about them? —Joshua Rich 


Courtney 
Love 


Rodney 
Dangerfield \ Hilton 


Paris 


Charlie 
Sheen 


Lynn 
Redgrave 


1. “Not what you'd call a bashful man. He loved naked women, and he had an 
affinity for loose-fitting outfits that left very little to the imagination.” 


2. "[She] still claims that I'm one of the few celebrities whom she’s ever 
asked for an autograph.” 


3. "I had given my actors specific instructions that we were not to leave [her] 
house looking like a gynecologist’s office.” 


4." have paid for sex only once in my life, and it was all [his] fault.” 


5. “If a woman wants to see my pecker in the flesh...then the least she can 
do is flash me her boobies. [She] once took me up on that offer.” 


The Virgin of 
Flames 

Chris Abani 

Novel 
PAPERBACK 


Abani’s novel 
isn't an easy 
read. Black, a 
muralist in East 
L.A., struggles 
with his sexuality, his race, 
his poverty, and his art. His 
friends include a Rwandan 
refugee-turned-butcher, a 
psychic tattoo artist, and 
a drugged-out dwarf; he's 
obsessed with a transsexu- 
al stripper, regularly visited 
by the angel Gabriel, and 
likely going crazy. Through 
symbolism both Catholic 
and apocalyptic, Abani lets 
his vast descriptive powers 
run wild. But Virgin strug- 
gles under its own weight, 
so chock-full of imagery 
that processing it all is like 
trying to canoe the Los An- 
geles River: Sometimes you 
have to get out and push. 
B+ —Whitney Pastorek 


Still Water Saints 


Alex Espinoza 
Debut Novel 


For residents of 
! the run-down 
, .. Southern Cali- 
Bes fornia town of 
Agua Mansa, 
afflictions appear in various 
forms, whether in the rav- 
ages of disease, unwanted 
pounds, or broken relation- 
ships. Rather than relying 
on modern medicine, resi- 
dents (often immigrants 
from Mexico) pin their 
hopes on the mystical 
remedies of the neighbor- 
hood Botanica Oshtin and 
its wizened proprietor, Per- 
la, Espinoza alternates nar- 
ration between Perla and 
her patients, lending his 
down-and-out characters a 
quiet dignity. But his debut 
reads more like sketches 
than a cohesive novel, and 
the overabundance of 
inhabitants keeps a larger 
story from coming fully 
into view. B——Allyssa Lee 


Lost City Radio 


Daniel Alarcén 
Debut Novel 


RA In an unnamed 
South Ameri- 
can country 
racked by civil 
war, Norma, 
whose husband Rey dis- 
appeared without a trace 
a decade before, uses a 
radio show to reunite sep- 
arated survivors. Her ther- 
apeutic voice reaches the 
depths of the jungle, in- 
cluding an isolated village 
called 1797. But when a 
timid 11-year-old boy from 
1797 appears at the radio 
station, Norma's situation 
becomes more complicat- 
ed as evidence of Rey's 
second life begins to sur- 
face. As this unlikely duo 
seek clues to their mud- 
dled, yet oddly related 
pasts, Alarcén’'s novel elo- 
quently fuses passion, vio- 
lence, and societal trepida- 
tion at offending the ruling 
party. A= —Kristin Luna 


ANSWERS: A-2; B-1; C-5; D-4; E-3 
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In the Country 
of Men 


Hisham Matar 

Debut Novel 
aes “lam recalling 
“MEN now that last 


summer before 
| was sent 
away,” begins 
Matar’s forceful debut. “It 
was 1979, and the sun was 
everywhere. Tripoli lay bril- 
liant and still beneath it.” 
The narrator, Suleiman, 
remembers clearly his final 
weeks as a 9-year-old in 
Gaddafi's Libya: shopping 
with his mom, gorging on 
mulberries, waiting for the 
return of his beloved dad— 
from work, a business trip, 
and, finally, captivity. In 
limpid prose, Matar cap- 
tures an ordinary, some- 
times craven boy caught 
up in a political nightmare, 
and the poignant grown- 
up nostalgia for the cer- 
tainties and security of 

a childhood cut abruptly 
short. A= —Jennifer Reese 


Title Fights 


American Shaolin 
Matthew Polly 
Memoir 


Muscularly 
challenged and 
relentlessly 
self-critical 
Matthew Polly 
leaves Princeton to become 
an “enlightened badass.” 
His tutors of choice: the 
monks of China's Shaolin 
Temple, “birthplace of both 
Zen Buddhism and the 
martial arts.” In his action- 
packed quest to immerse 
himself in Shaolin’s insular 
culture as thoroughly as 
any Coke-drinking guy 
from Kansas can, Polly 
transforms from a gangly 
wannabe into a formidable 
kickboxer. Since he never 
loses his sense of humor 
when describing his gruel- 
ing training, the shortcom- 
ings of Communist medi- 
cine, or the specifics of 
“iron crotch kungfu,” Polly 
is an easy amateur to root 
for. B+ —Hannah Tucker 


The Bastard of 
Istanbul 
Elif Shafak 


Novel 


Despite the 
title, Shafak’s 
book isn't 

\ centered ona 
Ssemee, born-out-of- 
wedlock child in Turkey's 
biggest city. Too bad, 
because Asya, a feisty, 
fatherless 19-year-old ob- 
sessed with Johnny Cash, 
is the most entertaining 
character in this ambitious 
novel that strives to be an 
epic but doesn't quite suc- 
ceed, Through the prism of 
two modern families, one 
living in Istanbul, the other 
in the States, Bastard ex- 
plores the 1915 Armenian 
massacres by the Turks and 
the importance of the past 
in forging cultural identi- 
ties. A noble effort, but the 
surplus of characters clogs 
the story's flow, resulting in 
a narrative hodgepodge. 
B——Missy Schwartz 


New books that’ll make you do a double take in stores this spring 


THE MATHEMATICS OF LOVE 
Emma Darwin A descendant of Charles Darwin 
pens this time-leaping novel of love and youth. 


MATHEMATICIANS IN LOVE 
Rudy Rucker Two young math students fall for 
the same woman and alter reality to win her over. 


FAKING IT 


The Writers of CollegeHumor.com A humorous 
guide on how to bluff one's way through life. 


FAKING IT 


Hugh Barker & Yuval Taylor A wide-ranging look 
at the idea of “authenticity” in popular music. 
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FLY ME TO THE MOON 


Alyson Noél (paperback) In this novel, a flight 
attendant travels the world after being cheated on. 


FLY ME TO THE MOON 


Edward Belbruno Nonfiction by a research 
scientist on the future of outer-space travel. 


THE CHARTS 


HARDCOVER BEST-SELLERS 


PLUM LOVIN’ 


Janet Evanovich tops 
the chart with her new 
Stephanie Plum novel— 
a tale falling between 
2006's Twelve Sharp 
and this June’s Lean 
Mean Thirteen. 


FICTION TOP 10 


PLUM LOVIN’ Janet Evanovich 


© Ofher life as a young art student in New 
Jersey, Evanovich told EW last year that her 
family “didn’t have a whole lot of money. So I 
basically shoplifted art supplies and lifted 
oranges and crackers from the supermarket. 
The art department was on the top floor of one 
of the classroom buildings in the attic, andI 
just lived up there and just painted and painted.” 


FOR ONE MORE DAY Mitch Albom 


CROSS James Patterson 


THE HUNTERS W.E.B. Griffin 


NEXT Michael Crichton 


SHADOW DANCE Julie Garwood 


EXILE Richard North Patterson 


DEAR JOHN Nicholas Sparks 0 


oononuasr 8 WN 


HANNIBAL RISING Thomas Harris 


— 
°o 


STALEMATE Iris Johansen 


NONFICTION TOP 10 


YOU: ON A DIET 
Michael F. Roizen, M.D., and Mehmet C. Oz, M.D. 


THE AUDACITY OF HOPE Barack Obama 


THE BEST LIFE DIET Bob Greene 


THE PROPER CARE & FEEDING OF MARRIAGE 
Laura Schlessinger 


THE INNOCENT MAN John Grisham 


MARLEY & ME John Grogan 


THE SECRET Rhonda Byrne 


CESAR'S WAY Cesar Millan with Melissa Jo Peltier 


ABOUT ALICE Calvin Trillin 


© The ‘New Yorker’ writer sneaks into the top 
10 with his romantic paean to his late wife, 
Alice, who featured in many of his pieces. 


SOURCE: PUBLISHERS WEEKLY, WEEK OF JAN, 4-10, 2007 
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SORRY 


SITUATION 


~: ByMarkHarris 


or a while, Isaiah Washington was actually going to get away 
with it. I’m talking about how things felt before the Official 
Entertainment Remorse Machine kicked in—the denial, then 
the half-baked small apology, then the more impressive, bigger, 
“Tm scared” apology (the one that goes, “I have sinned, I must look deep 
inside myself and deal with my issues, I shall summon leaders of the 
offended community to meet with me”) with a side order of official 
corporate rebuke, presumably followed by regret-soaked on- 
air interviews and a group hug. For three months, all the 
evidence suggested that everyone—Washington, Grey’s 
Anatomy creator Shonda Rhimes, Touchstone TV, and ABC— 
had decided it was no big deal for an actor to refer to a gay 
colleague as a “faggot” on the set and that if everyone just 
averted their eyes, the word would become a tiny speed bump 
that a show could bounce over without looking back. 


saying you're sorry undoes whatever was done. And 
anyone who isn’t willing to play that game gets 
labeled a bad sport or a sore winner. 

So, at the risk of sounding uncharitable, let me 
hold off on accepting that apology for a moment. 
Considering that everyone ina position to do some- 
thing about it was content to let the word faggot 
hangin the air all winter, I’m sure they'll indulge me 
if I mention a few regrets of my own. I’m sorry that 
the first time this happened, Shonda Rhimes, whose 
commitment to on-air diversity is evident (even if 
the evidence stops short of including an actual gay 
staffer at Seattle Grace), thought it was okay to write 
this off as a private affair rather than immediately 
let the many offended fans of her show know how 
hateful she thought that epithet was. I’m sorry that 
T.R. Knight, the target of Washington’s slur who 
came out following the incident, didn’t have the in- 
stant, unqualified, and loudly public (because that 
matters) support of every one of his colleagues. I’m 
sorry that the overall non-reaction to Washington’s 
behavior helped to reinforce a perception that some 
quarters of the African-American community tol- 
erate homophobia, a stereotype that is only going 
to divide us more unless both groups fight it at every 
turn. I’m sorry that it took ABC half the TV season 
to remind itself of its corporate responsibility. I’m 
sorry that not a single sponsor of Grey’s 
Anatomy had the guts to speak up, even 
last week. I’m sorry that we in the gay 
community didn’t make alot more noise 
about this a lot sooner. I’m sorry that so 
many actors choose—and itis, whatever 
they tell themselves, a self-serving 
choice—to stay in the closet, since the 
more out actors there are, the less okay 


Forgive my skepticism, but I’m nota huge fan of apologies that “By finally homophobia in entertainment becomes. 
come only after an evident threat to one’s livelihood; I have apologizing, I'm sorry that Sas arent mre eae 
difficulty believing that they spring spontaneously from a Isaiah Characters OU FFIRVIID NG 4 fee pent 

: ; ; ‘ * quotas or tokens, but I do think that 
troubled soul. After all, it wasn’t until Washington used the Washington shows like Grey’s Anatomy and Lost and 
word again (during his “denial” at a press session after the hasstarted Heroes, which pride themselves on the 
Golden Globes), and two of his castmates called him onit, that Hollywood's variety of their ensembles, could expand 
a public outcry forced the issue. After Mel Gibson’s Driving Remorse their vision to better reflect their world, 
While Anti-Semitic bust, he was probably still looking for a Machine. and _ ‘ince series ranging from The Office to 

, ; : 
post-mug-shot clean shirt when acts of contrition started fly- everyone The Wire ge shown that it’s not so hard. 
ing out of his publicist’s fax machine. And Michael Richards __ : di Most of all, I'm sorry that the rerun rit- 

: 3 F OE ee ne is reading ual that Washington’s apology invites us 
still had his own racist slurs ringing in his ears when he threw fromthe to watch is likely to obscure all this 
himself on the mercy of David Letterman. So why did it take a same script” Anyone who calls a colleague a faggot 


producer, a show, a network, and a corporation such an 
unconscionably long time to locate their sense of the right thing to do? 

If I sound grudging about Washington’s apology, it’s not because I 
don’t believe him (I suppose time will tell if he’s sincere). It’s because 
now that he’s started the Machine, everyone is reading from the same 
script, and we already know how this trite old plot plays out. Pop cul- 
ture (and that includes all of us who are pop culture consumers) has 
become addicted to a cycle of misbehavior followed by regret followed 
by a warm wallow in forgiveness in which we agree to pretend that 
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and manages not to get fired should count 
himself lucky. But Washington’s use of the word 
didn’t break anything that wasn’t already broken, 
and his apology won’t fix it any more than his dis- 
missal. For all the progress that has been made 
fighting homophobia, and for all the ways in which 
the entertainment industry has led that fight, we 
clearly have miles to go. The problem is alot bigger 
than Isaiah Washington, and the solution doesn’t 
come gift-wrapped in the words “I’m sorry.” & 


ILLUSTRATION BY QUICKHONEY 


you had a credit card that gave 
you rewards that really add up? 


That offered you more ways to earn more cash 
than anyone else. 


That gave you automatic cash rewards on every 


purchase with no limits on how much you can earn. 


That gave you more opportunities to earn extra 


rewards with more categories and more retailers. 


It’s time to start fresh with a credit card that is 
always looking for ways to put you in charge. 


DISCOVER 


CARD 


Find out all the ways you can take charge 
at Discovercard.com/ 
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